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ALL PATTERNS MADE BY THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. IN U.S.A. 


Question: Where’s the best place to choose my sterling pattern? 


Answer: Right here on this page! 


HIS YEAR you’ve made a grown-up 

decision— to spend that Christmas 
check on the first pieces of your very own 
sterling silver. And now (with the holiday 
hub-bub over) you’re ready to choose 
your favorite pattern. 


You could easily find the perfect pattern 
right here on this page! Look over these 
lovely International designs—the two 
newest, Blossom Time and Brocade, and 
all the others, too. Study them here, see 
them at your silverware store—then 
choose yours ! 


No matter which pattern you choose, 
you’ve made the right decision when you 
choose International Sterling — artist-in- 
spired, precision-wrought—truly the solid 
silver with beauty that lives forever! 

° ° ° 

FREE! Your Own Sterling Silver Record! 
A big, silvery folder, comes with yourown 
initials. Keeps tab on your International 
Sterling, includes silver stars to paste in 
as you collect your pieces. Keep your 
silver record up-to-date so gift-givers can 
check on the pieces you need. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Dept. 1702, 169 Colony St. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Please send me, free of charge, my own 
Sterling Silver Record, with folder show- 
ing all International Sterling Patterns. 
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You remember and you look forward 


to ice-cold Coca-Cola 


from the family refrigerator as part of 


the happiest occasions at home. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
The American Girl is published monthly by Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. ¥. Re-entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1944, at the Post Office at 


New York, N. ¥. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized November 17, 
1921. Subscriptions $2.00 a year. Volume XXXIV, Number 2 
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Wing Into Spring 


Butterfly beautiful. 
Petiteen beautiful. 
Gay, lustrous taffeta dress 
with fly-away bolero. 
Collar refreshingly crisp, 
embroidered organdy. 
Sizes 8 to 14. Navy only. 
About $11.00 - 


PETITEEN 


520 Eighth Avenue 
New York 18, New York 


Write for Entry Blank for 
Miss Petiteen of 1951 Contest 


Available at these leading stores, which are members of the Independent Retail Syndicate, 33 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





Battle Creek, Mich. ...... L. W. Robinson Co, 
A J. N. Adam & Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .........s0.sccees Effron’s 
RN I spscnciccten oct essconns Home Store 
Davenport, lowa M. L. Parker Co. 
Damier, GOWIE sesececcsesecccccccssss Stampfer's 
RS Wi Ms dias Beran iicrecess Baldwin's 
III: HIG sacvacisuvesevcecctonemnisn De Jong's 
FUE, FANE. cesscosessecccssones Smith Bridgman’'s 


NE US co.cc cckncccsccandavabeasuucuann Garvin's 
McKeesport, Pa, ...... .. The Famous 





Manchester, Conn. ..............c0ceeee Burton's 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ................ Bitker-Gerner 
PR, FABIB., ccnrcnessincseone Alex Loeb, Inc. 
New Castle, Pa., New Castle Dry Goods Co. 
New Haven, Conn. ...... i Gamble-Desmond 


Newport News, Va. 
Nachman's Dept. Store, Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. .... J. N. Adam & Co, 





Owosso, Mich. .. . D. M. Christian Co. 


I NE  cnscccinciseniscinccsemantenne Nadler's 
Pe, BB, sacaksscscentsnesine Shartenberg's 
Rochester, N. Y. ...... National Clothing Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... Meis Bros. Co., Inc. 
Traverse City, Mich. .... J. W. Milliken Inc. 
Re eR eRe ee Denby’s 
Santa Rosa, Calif. .............000 Rosenberg's 
I TS. Sccisccsipececngesiees The Sharon Store 
Waterbury, Conn, ........cesseseeesees Worth's 
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by MARJORIE CINTA 


Partners: The United Nations and 
Fa Youth. By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT AND 
HELEN Ferris. Doubleday and Company, 
$3.00. Few of you will need any introduc- 
tion to the authors of this book; Mrs. Roose- 
velt, member of the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations and chairman of 
the U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
and Helen Ferris, author and editor-in-chief 
of the Junior Literary Guild, and a former 
editor of THE AMERICAN Girt. Together 
they have written a thrilling story of the 
special agencies of the United Nations. 
Here in text and beautiful photographs from 
all over the world is the a clear picture 
of the “alphabet” agencies of the U.N.— 
UNESCO, WHO, FAO, IRO, UNICEF—in 
action. But it is not a formal, dry-as-dust, 
historybook account. You learn how they 
work through such dramatic stories as that 
of Hana of Lidice, returned to her mother 
by IRO’s searchers after five long years; of 
Arturo, who had to move carefully to con- 
vince his grandmother that the skimmed milk 
sent by UNICEF to the children of Ialy was 
not poison; of Abed — for his life from 
the Egyptian cholera epidemic, which was 
so quickly controlled by WHO doctors. 
Though much of the book shows what the 
U.N. has done for youth, there are many in- 
spiring accounts of the actual contributions 
of young people themselves, such as the Girl 
Scout Clothing Kits and Schoolmates Over- 
seas projects. You put the book down with 
a feben of prideful exultation at what the 
people of the world can vr Pe work- 
ing together for the good of all instead of 
against one another in rivalry—carrying the 
terrible burden of preparation for war. 


For a Brave Tomorrow. By JEAN 
QO 

Dupont Miter. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, $2.50. Just out of high school, 
Jill Mapes was in that stage of first love 
when nothing seemed important but Cliff 
Richardson. Somehow she didn’t have time 
for Senior Scouts any more, and she couldn't 
make up her mind about college. Her wor- 
tied family sent her to France for a long 
visit with the “French branch of the family.” 
You can imagine how Jill felt about that, 
especially when it meant life in a sleepy, 
Old-World French village where she was 
one of the huge “family” and expected to 
lead the life of a French jeune fille. Then it 
was that Jill was grateful for Scouting, 
which speaks with the same tongue in any 
language. She made friends with Scouts in 
both French movements, and singing with 
them, camping with them, came to eel at 
home in a strange land and to understand 
her foreign family. It was a different Jill, 
broadened and enriched by her experience, 
who returned to America. Girl Scouts will 
enjoy the excellent material on the French 
Girl Scout movements, but non-Girl Scouts 
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will read the book for an entertaining story 
about believable — in a foreign 
background, ‘and they will find the Scouting 
material interesting. 


Mahatma Gandhi. By CATHERINE 
Owens Pearce. Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, $2.75. In these pages, the man whom 
you probably remember oniy as a newspaper 
photograph of a small, emaciated, brown- 
skinned creature, wearing a loin cloth and 
spectacles, comes alive as an astounding po- 
litical and spiritual leader as well as a 
laughter-loving, struggling human being. It 
seems sheer fantasy that this man who be- 
gan as an undistinguished citizen of a nation 
and race which, during most of his lifetime, 
was held subject and suffered all sorts of 
galling discrimination, should have brought 


the British Empire to terms and won inde- | 


pendence for his nation. He did it by preach- 
ing a philosophy of forgiveness, love, and 
standing fast for the right against any and 
all odds without violence of any kind. With 
quiet sympathy and understanding, and an 
amazing ability to write clearly and simply 
of complicated issues, Catherine Owens 
Pearce describes this extraordinary man, 
against the rich background of a culture 
vastly different from ours, so skillfully that 
he becomes real to Western readers and his 
teachings have a meaning for them. We 
meet him first as an unprepossessing thir- 
teen-year-old bridegroom, domineering and 
jealous of his wife. For all his curiosity 
about other ways of life and other philoso- 
phies—which he was to try and then reject 
for the Hindu—he was not a good student. 
He studied law at Oxford and spent years 
in the service of his people in Africa be- 
fore he came home to fight untouchability, 
ignorance, and poverty in India. It took 
him a long time to come to the conclusion 
that India’s only hope lay in complete inde- 
pendence and to develop his amazing 
method of achieving this end. In these 
pages, we are privileged to watch the de- 
velopment of a rare personality—one of the 
greatest spiritual forces of our times. 


Teru. By Lucy HERNDON CROCKETT. 


Henry Holt and Company, $2.50. 
What is life like in a bomb-devastated sub- 
urb of a defeated nation? Teru Katayama— 
trotting about at the orders of her brother, 
Jiro, the wise and domineering man-child 
strapped to her back—knew the hunger, cold, 
the patches, and discomfort of this make- 
shift living so well, she had almost forgotten 
there could be any other kind of life. She 
had heard terrible tales of the dreadful things 
the American conquerors, “the monster 
brutes,” could be expected to do. So far the 
only complaint about the foreign soldier- 
lords was their habit of rushing madly about 
their own affairs, laughing and enjoying life 
and looking tl.rough the Japanese people as 
if they weren’t there. Then one day Soldier 
Pete-San stopped his jeep-u to buy some 
fruit and looked at and really saw Teru. 
That was how Teru came to know the for- 
eign soldier-lords and the Red Cross ladies, 
and discover for herself what they were 
really like. There is humor and sympathetic 
understanding in this realistic picture of 
Japanese life under American occupation. 
Teru is an appealing and believable heroine. 
The author spent the first two winters of 
the occupation in Japan with the American 
Red Cross, which accounts in part for the 
truth and sincerity of this story. | THE END 
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You'll love the grown-up look 
of this lovely Teen Charmer 


It's a gay, young, little dress styled with the same 
attention to detail that goes into a grown-up fashion. 
In the finest of washable, Sanforized, fast color, 
combed yarn broadcloth with a white embroidered 
organdie yoke, decorative white buttons and 
embroidered buttonholes. Short sleeve, self belt, 

long back zipper, pleated skirt. In navy, cherry red, 
green, pink, light blue. Sub-Teen sizes: 8-10-12-14. 


ORDER BY MAIL + USE THE COUPON 


D. H. HOLMES CO., LTD., New Orleans 3, La. 
Please send me my ‘grown-up look’’ Teen Charmer at 7.95 











Size Color _______ 2nd color cheice 
Wame 
Address 
eS. 

Check 2 Money Order ©) c.0.8.0 





Add 20¢ tor postage. Send $1 deposit on C.0.0.'s, 











E. WASHABLE PICOLETTE weskit. Tucked yoke, cap sleeves. 
White, pink, aqua, maize. Sizes 9 to 15.... $$ Q99 


F. SHEER BATISTE and ORGANDY. Tiny collar, criss-crossed lat- 
tice panel, puffed sleeves of organdy. Pink, blue, white. Sizes 
32 to 38 


G. FINE BATISTE trimmed with embroidered ORGANDY and deli- 
cate LACE. <.tiny Peter Pan collar. White only. Sizes 32 to 38. 
$299 


H. 3-PIECE INTERCHANGEABLE OUTFIT ...BOLERO...WESKIT 
.- «SKIRT. All in rayon Tegra. Weskit and trim on bolero of 
striped Tegra. Slim skirt. By PATTY KAYE. Black with white, 
navywith aqua, brown with gold, navy with pink. 
Sizes 9 to 15,12 to 18 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
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o 
millers Dept. 312, 505 - 8th Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 
Please send me the following. Add 2l¢ postage and handling on 


each item. 


[size [__ COLOR | 2nd CHOICE 
RR RRO 
a SMMC 


RR NS 
ESR EATS 
NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


ae See 
OmM.0. (Check (C.0.D. In N.Y.C. add 2% Sales Tax. 
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Here’s How to Make 


EXTRA MONEY! 


Sell Lovely 
New Everyday 


rc ctid 
a 


If your budget says ‘“‘NO” to that perky 
new dress, furnishings for your room or 
anything else your heart is set on—cheer 
up. Here’s news you're sure to welcome! 
Here’s your opportunity to turn your 
spare time into EASY EXTRA DOLLARS! 

Just take quick orders for Wetmore & 
Sugden’s new Everyday Greeting Cards 
in handy Box Assortments. Folks you 
know will buy the wonder-value $1.00 
Assortment on sight. It offers 21 of the 
smartest, cutest cards you’ve ever seen 
for Birthdays, Anniversaries, Get-Well 
and other occasions. You make up to 
50c cash profit on every fast $1 sale. My, 
how your earnings climb! 


Many Quick Money-Makers! 


Here are such on-sight 
sellers as the laugh- 
packed Hit Parade... 
luxurious Magnolias . . . 
Children’s Playtime .. . 
and many more big value 
Greeting Card boxes that 
pay you big cash profits. 
In addition, you boost 
your earnings with Gift 
Wraps, Gift Items, Nov- 
elties, Name-Imprinted 
Stationery and Notes.A 
giant CASH BONUS 
adds extra dollars to 
your profits! 


Valuable 
Gifts for You! 


























In addition to your regular big profits and extra 
cash bonus, you can also win a Toastmaster, 
electric clock, coffee maker and many other valu- 
able prizes. Another reason why it pays for you 
to sell this big money-making line! 


Start Earning Now! 
Send today for Sample Assortments 
on approval. Also Clubs! Church 
Groups! Organizations! Use our 
special proven plan to fill your treas- 
ury fast! Write NOW! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 

749 Monroe Ave., Dept. 39-1, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
YES! I want to make money spare time! Rush full 
facts on your earning plan and Sample Assort- 
ments on approval. 
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Name. 





Address_ 





City. CSS ae 
Orgonizations: Print organization name below. 
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The house in Gaylord, Michigan, 
burned to the ground—nothing left 
but the asbestos shingles. The heat 
was so intense no household articles 
could be saved. When the flames 
were finally put out—lo and behold, 
there stood the General Electric 
refrigerator, looking only a little the 





worse for wear. Even more amazing, 
the ice cream inside was still solid, 
as the weary firemen soon found out. 

However, the fact that the refrig- 
erator was still in perfect operating 
condition after its ordeal by fire 
didn’t surprise General Electric men 
in the least. Burning a G-E refrigera- 
tor has long been used as a proof of 
the machine’s good insulation and 
construction. The freezer section is 
loaded with ice cream; a roaring 
blaze hot enough to melt the hard- 
ware is built up; then the fire is put 
out and ice cream is served to the 
astonished onlookers. 


You hear a lot of wailing about high 
prices these days, so for a cheerful 
note consider the ordinary lamp bulb. 
This useful and much-used com- 
modity actually costs less today than 
it did 10 years ago. Recently General 
Electric announced that the price of 
large lamps would go up by an average 
of six per cent. This called attention 
to the fact that, in spite of the 
increase, lamp prices are still ex- 
tremely low compared with other 
products. The prices of incandescent 
eae are still on the average of one 
per cent less than in 1940, and the 
prices of fluorescent lamps, intro- 


duced by General Electric in 1938, 
average 41 per cent less than in 1940. 
In contrast, according to Department 
of Labor figures, the prices of all 
manufactured goods in general are 
up 94 per cent over 1940. 


The men who run General Elec- 
tric’s Hanford Works—the atomic 
power plant in Richland, Washing- 
ton—appreciate the value of a 
woman’s influence. They feel it’s 
important that a wife understand 
something about her husband’s job 
and the place where he works. So, 
when a married man is interviewed 
for the training program Hanford 
offers, his wife is invited along, too. 
She can’t be told the nature of the 
work her husband will be doing 
because that’s a government secret, 
but she’s told why it’s a secret, and 
why her husband must sometimes 
work at varying hours. She’s also 
briefed on the community they'll be 
living in and the social side of life in 
Richland. 
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The miracle of television, the 
exciting story of what actually goes 
on behind the screen, is described in 
a 16-page General Electric comic 
book called ‘A Story of Electronics.” 


It takes you into the television 
studios, the control rooms—as a 
matter of fact, it even takes you inside 
the picture tube itself and shows you 
how a stream of electrons can turn 
into the picture on your television 
screen. Ca may have this comic 
book for free by writing to General 
Electric Co., Dept. 6-221, Schenee- 
tady, N. Y. 





Imagine flying non-stop from Chi- 
cago to London—4000 miles of land 
and ocean—in half a day! It could 
never be done before on a commercial 
airliner. But now General Electric 
has developed a new turbosuper- 
charger that makes such a flight 
possible. (A turbosupercharger is a 
centrifugal air pump powered by the 
engine’s exhaust. It enabled Sighting 
planes in World War II to breathe in 
the rarefied air of high altitudes.) 

A piston engine equipped with the 
new turbosupercharger has consider- 
ably more takeoff power and uses 
less fuel as compared to transport 
power plants now in use. And 
General Electric engineers are fore- 
casting that commercial planes thus 
equipped will soon be flying over 
longer distances at greater speeds and 
with heavier loads than ever before. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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by MARJORIE VETTER 
Illustrated by William Timmins 


HERE! There it was again—that 
whining through the he trees. 
Choni’s expert fingers trembled a 

little as they twisted the wooden bobbins 

in the intricate pattern of the lace, 
rapidly lengthening on her cushion. 

Why, oh why, had she persuaded 
Papaito, her father, and Tia Piedad to 
leave her at home while they attended to 
their errands in Havana, forty miles 
away, simply because she had been so 
eager to finish this last yard of lace for 
her dinner cloth? 

Before her aunt, Tia Piedad, left that 
morning, she had looked up through the 
grilles of her window at the yellow-gray 
sky, as she pinned her ancient, seldom- 
used hat to her shiny black hair. 

“Such strange weather,” she had said 
uneasily. “I have never seen a sky like 
that in December. You are sure you wish 
to stay at home alone, querida?” 

“I promised myself I would finish my 
lace before Manuel returned,” Choni had 
answered. “He will be back tomorrow, so 
I must work today.” 

No need for her cowardly fear to rise, 
she told herself firmly; everyone knew 
that December was too late for a hurri- 
cane in Cuba. 

She was impatient to add the beauti- 
ful cloth to the lovely things already 
stored in the great wardrobe in the un- 
used first bedroom. No bride in Guanaco, 
she was determined, should have a hand- 
somer trousseau of linens than her skillful 
fingers were fashioning in preparation 
for her wedding in the spring. 

Dear Manuel! No man should have a 
more loving, more capable wife than he, 
if she could help it. At seventeen, because 
of her lameness, she had been so sure no 
boy would ever look at her twice. She 
had never expected to hear the strains of a 
guitar and a masculine voice singing out- 
side the grilles of her window. She had 
thought of becoming a nun, perhaps; 
played with the idea of teaching school. 

For a long time she had been unwill- 
ing to trust what her silly heart wanted 
to believe. When, week after week, no 
matter where on the marble floor of the 
big church she knelt beside Tia Piedad, 
there was Manuel near at hand, staring 
and staring at her, she had flushed to the 
roots of her dark hair; but she had not be- 
lieved he could be really interested in her. 

Even when he had begun to wait on 
the church steps after Mass to walk home 
with Papaito, she had not dared to 
believe it was because of her. 

She could still feel the glow of amazed 
rapture that had Jilled her heart when 
Papaito had told her that Manuel had 
formally asked for her hand. Imagine a 
¢ man like Manuel, so big and strong and 

manly, so full of grace and the joy of 
living, wanting to marry a girl like herl 
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ere : 
vy What would it blow for Choni of Cuba? 
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Preoccupied only with her handicap, 
Choni could not know that her creamy 
skin, her small even teeth, white against 
the red softness of her mouth, her great 
Me eyes, fringed with long black lashes, 


were enough to make any man’s heart 
skip a beat. She only knew she loved 

4 Manuel with all the romance of a girl's 
4 first love, mixed with the gratitude the 










fairy princesses in the books of her child- 
hood must have felt toward the knights 
in shining armor who rescued them from 
the dragons. Manuel loved her, even 
though she was different from other girls, 
and Choni was determined he should 
never regret it. 

But now, alone in this house, isolated 
as it was from the rest of the village, 
what would she do if the wind were 
really rising? She glanced down at her 
twisted leg and her mouth thightened. 
Ever since that day ten years ago, when 
the dancing, seven-year-old Choni had 
been pinned beneath a part of the roof 
torn loose by a terrible hurricane, she 
id never been able to control her ab- 
ct terror of the wind. 

The puttering village doctor had 
mended the mangled leg as best he 
could, but it would always be a mis- 
shapen, twisted thing, and the swift, 


‘4 dancing feet would be forever slowed 


? a dragging limp. 

Now the whining was increasing in 
tempo, shrieking through the trees with 
maniac fury, whipping the cloth on the 
table, setting the empty chairs to rock- 
ing and the crystals of the chandelier 
jangling in a wild, noisy dance. 

Choni’s hands were shaking so that 
the bobbins snarled under her fingers. A 
loud, insistent banging began at the back 
of the house, and then there was a 
crash of breaking glass. That must be 
the vase of flowers Tia Piedad had placed 
on her dressing table that morning. 

Carefully Choni laid the cushion, with 
its wide, cobwebby lace and dangling 
bobbins, on the rattan chair beside her. 
There was no longer any doubt about 
the wind. She would have to close the 
heavy wooden shutters or the place 
would soon be a shambles. But how 
could she stay alone in the closed and 
darkened house while the wind clawed 
at the doors and shuttered windows and 
shrieked like a beast barred from its prey? 

In spite of her halting step, she moved 
swiftly across the gleaming tiled floor. 
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But she could hardly bring herself to 
step into the open patio. Closing her 
eyes, she inched along, holding on to 
the rough stucco of the wall while the 
wind tore at her skirts and loosened hair. 
In the shelter of the kitchen she ran 
swiftly to lock the banging door. It took 
all her strength to pull closed the heavy 
wooden shutters. Breathing heavily, she 
picked up the iron hurricane bar and 
dropped it diagonally across the closed 
shutters into its iron sockets. 

Prayerfully she thanked her favorite 
saint that it had not yet begun to rain, 
as she inched her way back across the 
patio. One by one she fastened and 
barred the other shutters with their hur- 
ricane irons. 


Sue CAME AT LAST in the dim, shuttered 
darkness to the great front coor. For a 
long moment before she pulled it closed, 
she gazed longingly toward the village. 
She could never make it now. The rain 
had come in horizontal sheets that 
seemed to make visible the wind before 
which the palm trees kowtowed to earth. 
She could so longer see the village 
through the blinding wall of rain. She 
could only imagine its one long, dusty 
street flanked by one-story houses, their 
grilled windows and doors flush with the 
narrow sidewalk. The bodega, or gen- 
eral store, and the café, usually open to 
the street, must have their corrugated 
shutters pulled down now; the small 
country horses, pink with the red Cuban 
dust, usually tethered outside, must be 
safe at home or standing with hanging 
head, braced against the onslaught of 
wind and rain. The windows of the 
houses, which usually stood wide, per- 
mitting the passer-by a full view of the 
busy life within, would be shuttered 
now, closing the families safely inside. 
Choni longed for the comfort and protec- 
tion of one of those wall-to-wall houses, 
where she could have called across to a 
neighboring patio for help. 

Shortly after her mother’s death, her 
father had built this house on the out- 
skirts of town to please Tia Piedad, 
whose hobby was flowers. Papaito had 
worked a number of years ior the Amer- 
ican cement factory at Mariel. That was 
how the house had come to be a com- 
bination of an American bungalow in its 
neatly fenced gardens and a proper 
Cuban home with tall, shuttered win- 
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dows and an inside patio. Tia Piedad, 
no longer limited by a patio’s small 
space, had given her love for flowers 
free rein. Choni had to admit that her 
aunt’s gardens were beautiful. She hated 
to think of what was happening to them 
now. 

When he had called to say good-by, 
Manuel had picked one of Tia Piedad’s 
great waxy-white gardenias and stuck it 
behind Choni’s ear. “Hasta la_ vista, 
querida,” he had called, as he went 
quickly down the path. At the crossroad 
he had stopped to wave his panama. 

Fuerte, Manuel’s dog that he had 
brought for her to care for while he was 
gone, had tugged at the leash in Choni’s 
hand. Fuerte! Choni almost screamed 
aloud. Fuerte was the apple of Manuel's 
eye. 

“I would trust him with no one but 
you, mi vida,” he had told her. 

Because Tia Piedad did not like to 
have the dog running loose in the house, 
Choni had made him comfortable in the 
boathouse on the riverbank at the end 
of the garden. 

The blood drained from Choni’s face. 
Her pale lips trembled against her teeth. 
She knew very well that the river always 
flooded in a hurricane. Fuerte was shut 
up to die like a rat in a trap as the river 
waters rose in the boathouse. 

She backed up against the wall in the 
hot, shadowy dimness, as if an army with 
bayonets were besieging her, whimpering 
aloud like a child. 

“No,” she moaned, “no. No one could 
expect a lame girl to go out in a storm 
like this to rescue a dog. I can’t do it. 
I can't.” 

But Manuel had trusted her above 
everyone else to care for his dog. Choni 
could remember the touch of Fuerte’s 
soft, wet tongue on her arm, as he 
jumped ecstatically to greet her when 
she went down to feed him or let him 
out for a run in the garden. She knew 
the feel of his silky coat under her fin- 
gers, his warm, wriggling body snug- 
gling close to her. She could see the 
love and trust shining in his brown eyes. 
She knew she could never again face 
Manuel—she could never face herself—if 
she left Fuerte to die. 

Seeing herself flattened to earth and 
battered by flying debris, she opened the 
small panel in the big front door and 
stepped into the portal. Immediately the 



















wind f6re at her, beating her breath back 
into her throat while the rain hammered 
at her unprotected face and arms. She 
had to bend to earth like the palm trees 
to make any progress. Over and over in 
her thoughts she beseeched, “Santa Ma- 
ria, pray for me,” as she clawed her way 
around the corner of the house. 

Battered and breathless, inch by inch, 
she fought her way. Once a tile from the 
roof crashed just beyond her head. Once 
an uprooted palm tree, on which grew 
Tia Piedad’s most cherished orchids, 
blocked her path. For a moment she lay 
inert against the sheltering bole of the 
tree. Then, somehow, she worked her 
way over and went on. 

“Dios me ayude,” she sobbed, as the 
river water lapped over her ankles at the 
foot of the -garden. Then the boathouse 
rose in front of her to shelter ker from 
the wind, and she could scramble to her 
feet. The steps had already disappeared 
beneath the waves. As she fumbled with 
the door, she could feel the building 
tremble under the impact of wind and 
water and hear Fuerte whining softly 
inside. Then the door was open and 
Fuerte was leaping against her, whim- 
pering and barking in love and gratitude. 

The way back, before the wind in- 
stead of m the teeth of it, was a little 
easier. Choni was tempted just to relax 
and let the wind blow her into the 
kitchen. Once she was banged up against 
a tree so hard she lay there barely con- 
scious until she felt Fuerte licking her 
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face and tugging at her dress, urging her 
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to go on. 

Late that night when Papaito and Tia Piedad, 
frantic with worry, were able to get through 
to their home, they found Choni sitting serenely 
in the candlelight—Fuerte, warm and dry and 
well fed, asleep at her feet, the great ball of com- 
pleted lace on the table beside her. 
“Choni!” gasped Tia Piedad. “How frantic we were with 
worry about you! But you look so calm—so, so happy—” 
Choni smiled proudly. The bride of Manuel Guil- 
lermo Lopez-Santo Tomas y Valdez-Rivera might walk 
up the aisle with a halting step, but his dog 
would be the finest, his banquet cloth the 
handsomest in all the province of Pinar de 
Rio, and he would have no coward for 
a wife. THE END 
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APHNE EL.iot stepped out into 
the garden on a sunny morning 
in late July. She raised her face 

gratefully toward the sun for the pleasure 
of its warmth. Whata bit of luck it was, 
she thought, to have the Long Holiday 
start off so fine. Six carefree weeks of 
holiday ahead and the chance that there 
might be more days of sun like this was 
an exciting prospect. Daphne almost for- 
got that Helen, and not she, had been the 
Elliot girl chosen by the Scotts to go 
with them for a two weeks’ seaside 
holiday. 

Today, for the first time in weeks, the 
blue Westmorland Fells looked at them- 
selves in the long, narrow mirror of lake. 
Even Skelghyll Fell, with the curve in 
the outline of its peak that looked to 
Daphne as if a giant had taken a bite 
from it, stood out clear without its usual 
shroudings of clouds and mist. 

Then the roar of a lorry engine 
brought Daphne’s mind back to more 
immediate surroundings. A large blue 
van, an unusual sight on the narrow 
English lane where she lived, was 
drawing near. She watched its top mov- 
ing above the gray stone walls. As it 
passed the front gate which was set into 
a high hedge, she could read the words, 
“Beckford and Co., Removers and Stor- 
ers, London,” painted on its side. 

It stopped next door, filling the lane 
with its great bulk. Here, at last, were 
the furnishings for the vacant house 
across the garden hedge, one in a row 
of six attached stone dwellings. 

A motor car which had trailed the 
van in low speed stopped behind it. Its 
occupants climbed out from among par- 
cels and bags. Daphne watched the 
newcomers pass in single file along the 
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walk and into the next-door house. The 
evergreen hedge, running the length of 
the Elliots’ garden to meet the front 
hedge, had a scraggly spot in it where 
Tony had once come a cropper on his 
cycle. This made a good vantage point 
from which Daphne could watch unseen. 

A middle-aged man, a middle-aged 
woman, an elderly spaniel on a lead, a 
lad of about Daphne’s age. The first three 
looked dull, she thought, but the lad 
seemed cheerful and quite a decent sort. 

Then she turned away and went into 
the house. People’s belongings piled in 
the light of day always looked too grubby 
to be worth watching. Besides, she had 
dedicated this day to one thing and she 
must get on with it. The wild flowers 
that she had been carefully pressing as 
she picked them since early spring were 
waiting to be properly mounted in her 
album. This was the day for that task. 


Sue BEGAN with a purple fritillary. At 
first she felt pleasure in the splendid way 
the flower had kept its color and every 
checkered petal of its drooping cup had 
emerged uncrumpled from its pressing. 
Then, suddenly, her satisfaction waned. 
How lonely it was with Helen off to the 
seaside! Daphne’s days of freedom 
stretched empty ahead of her. 

She raised her red head, sighed, and 
shut the album. Strange that she should 
be discontented today when all she had 
asked for yesterday was time in which 
to mount her pressed flowers and scour 
the countryside for more. 

Mum, hearing the sigh, sent her off to 
the shops on her cycle as she was apt to 
do if she found Daphne at loose ends. 
Daphne mounted and set off. 

I'm ever so glad Helen had this chance 
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Daphne and her village are as British as the lion, but her problems are your problems 


for Northsea and all, she thought, I really 
am. I don’t wonder the Scotts chose her 
and not me to be company for Sheila 
when they had room for only one. But I 
do wish I could be the lucky one in the 
family once. 

Then a series of misfortunes made her 
forget her sadness. 

At the ironmonger’s, Mr. Guppy was 
busy with a rush of customers. Daphne 
tried to wait on herself. She took down 
one metal ladle, of the size Mum wanted, 
from among a bunch tied together and 
fastened to a black beam overhead. The 
whole lot came with it. The ladles 
crashed to the stone floor with a bang 
that turned all heads towards Daphne. 

“Sorry, so sorry,” she said to Mr. 
Guppy, and gathered up the ladles with 
cheeks so hot that they still burned as 
she cycled homeward. 

With her thoughts full of this embar- 
rassment, she pedaled madly along, 
oblivious of the startled passers-by. She 
didn’t notice until she was almost home 
that the gate of the house next door had 
swung open and that the lad who was 
their new neighbor had stepped out into 
the road. She ran smack up against him 
with her muddy front wheel. 

“Sorry, so sorry,” she said, hopping off 
her cycle. Even in her confusion she 
noticed how nice his straight nose was, 
how capable-looking the hands brushing 
muddy tracks from tan corduroys. Why 
must she be so awkward before peo- 
ple she would like to impress? To his 
cheerful, “Not at all,” and its accompany- 
ing grin she could think of no answer, 
reply with no smile. 

She wheeled her cycle through her 
own front gate and leaned it against the 
rough stones of the house. Her bitter 
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thought was that, if Helen had been in 
her place, she and the new lad would be 
fast friends by this time. 

She found Mum and her brother Tony 
already at tea. Mum had poured out, and 
Tony was in the act of thrusting a rolled 
slice of buttered bread into his mouth. 

“Sorry, so sorry,” Daphne said, think- 
ing how monotonous this refrain was 
becoming. “I didn’t mean to be late for 
tea. And, oh, I say, I quite forgot to 
match your sample at the wool shop.” 
She slid into place at the table and, to 
her own surprise, burst into tears. 

“It doesn’t matter, really. I shan’t be 
able to work on my pull-over this eve- 
ning,” Mum said. She gave Daphne's 
hand a pat. “Miss your sister, I expect, 
eh?” 

“Oh, I do, Mum,” answered Daphne. 
The thought of Helen strolling, as she 
must be, along the picr at Northsea, 
while the rows of bright little pennants 
overhead flickered in the breeze like 
minnows in a pool, and the band played 
gay tunes, made her add, “Some people 
are born lucky!” 

Tony hooted. “What's lucky about 
Helen, going to a holiday spot where you 
jolly well have to dress pay the 
whole time?” His cup clashed into his 
saucer, his heavy climbing boots clat- 
tered on the stone flags. Before the door 
banged shut behind him he shouted, 
“Going to pop in on old Roger, Mum. 
Got plans to make for Skelghyll Fell. 
Want to get in some good rock climbing 
up there tomorrow. That’s my idea of 
being lucky.” 

“Luck,” said Mum as she handed 
Daphne her tea. “And so you fancy it’s 
luck that gave Helen her holiday chance, 
eh?” 

“What else?” asked Daphne. She 
stirred her tea around and around, with 
her eyes on a faraway spot. “Aren't we 
both sisters? I'm olde:, but she gets the 
holiday chance.” 

“Mind your tea. Don’t slop it about so, 
Daphne. Age had nothing to do with it, 
nor did luck. Helen put by her money, 
and when the Scotts’ invitation to go 
with them to the guest house came, she 
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could. Then she worked like a Trojan to 
get ready, running up those cotton frocks 
and sitting up to finish her twin set 
and—” 

“But that is luck, Mum,” interrupted 
Daphne earnestly, “luck to be born the 
sort of person Helen is, really. She can 
do those things. Just as much luck as my 
getting this old hot-colored, marigold 
hair, and her a nice gold.” 

Her mother laughed. “That is a matter 
of opinion. I find red-gold hair like yours 
most attractive. No, my dear, your ideas 
on luck are a bit old-fashioned. We make 
our own, you know.” 

Daphne made one bite of a tart. 
“M-m, raspberry, and good,” she said. 
“But I was born extravagant, I’m con- 
vinced. I can’t get past a sweets shop if 
I've sixpence, nor past the cinema if I’ve 
twobob. Money burns a hole in my 
pocket. It never does in Helen's.” 

“Your mentioning your constantly 
penniless state reminds me that Mrs. 
Leigh rang up while you were off to the 
shops. She's most anxious for you to help 
her out in Helen’s place while she’s off 
on holiday.” 

“Oh, but Mum, I 
just couldn’t! Push a 
a with silly 

inge on its canopy 
and drag that horrid 
young John along by 
the hand? Not me! 
Helen doesn’t mind, 
but I'd feel ever so 
queer, you know.” 
Daphne shook her 
head and gulped the 
tea remaining in her 
cup. “Besides, Mrs. 
Leigh would give 
me the sack before 
the first afternoon 
was up. You know 
me, all thumbs.” 

Mrs. Elliot pushed 
back her chair and 
carried the tea 
things into the scul- 
lery. “I'm not so 
(Cont. on page 32) 


Afterward, flying home on her 
cycle, Daphne wondered if, in her 
excitement, she had made it 

clear that she would go 









































The family says grace at camp, all 
heads bowed. Camping is one of the 
Doss’ favorite summer activities 


EOPLE often stare at our family, 
asking curiously, “What is it like, 
to live in an international family?” 

We have adopted nine children so tar, 
and they range from curly-headed blonds 
to youngsters with hair as black as mid- 
night. Some have round, blue eyes; some 
have “slanted” Oriental eyes of dark 
brown or black; most have eyes some- 
where in between. Although they are all 
American citizens, their ancestral back- 
grounds circle the globe. 

What is it like—living in an interna- 
tional family? 

That is an easy question to answer. It 
is like living in any large, happy-go-lucky, 
American family. 

Our nine children are devotedly at- 
tached to one another, and just having 
heard words spoken, telling them they 
are adopted or “chosen” children, can- 
not change the way they feel down in- 
side. They feel like blood brothers and 
sisters, and even. seem to take it for 


granted that they also look somewhat 
alike. 

One day last summer, while on a 
camping trip, we stopped at a small- 
town park for a picnic lunch. The chil- 
dren, happy to stretch their legs after the 
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Having 
When the family goes on a camp- 
ing expedition, baby Alex gets a 
bath in an old-fashioned washbasin 


long morning ride, burst from the car 
like birds from a cage. They scattered to 
all parts of the park, while their daddy 
and I fixed lunch on a picnic table. 

Teddy got thirsty and went over to the 
drinking fountain. He saw that a tough- 
looking boy was quirting water at Susan 
whenever she tried to get a drink. 

“Hey,” Teddy said, “you 
can’t do that to my sister.” 

The boy looked at blond, 
blue-eyed Susan, and at slim, 
little Teddy, who is brown as 
a nut, with very dark hair and 
eyes. “She ain’t your sister,” he 
scoffed. “She don’t even look 
like a sister of you.” He 
squirted Susan right in the 
nose, and she squealed in sur- 
prise. 

“She does too look like a sister of me,” 
Teddy said, advancing menacingly, al- 
though he and Susie didn’t come up to 
the strange boy’s shoulder. 

Black-haired Rita came running up 
and kicked the bully in the shins, her 
dark eyes snapping, and said, “You leave 
my sister alone.” 

Timmy came trudging over and threw 
a handful of sand, his stocky little legs 








TIMMY 


Far left: Diane and 
Elaine are stirring 
up a batch of 


make-believe 
scrambled eggs and 
waffles for a “party” 





Left: Carl Doss 
with his nine chil- 
dren, all wearing 
leis from Hawaii 
Back row: Don, his 
daddy, and Teddy. 
Next row: Elaine, 
Diane, Laura, baby 
Alex, Rita kneeling 
under Susan’s arm. 
Timmy is sitting 
in front of Rita 





international brothers 


braced, his dark eyes squinting up warn- 
ingly at the older boy. 

“I suppose that little kid is your 
brother, too,” the strange boy said, a 
little taken aback. 

Just then big brother Don—blond and 
blue-eyed like Susan—appeared on the 
scene. “Yeah, and so am I,” he said. 
“What did you do to my sis- 
ter?” 

“Just tryin’ to have a little 
fun,” the bully replied, letting 
go of the fountain. “She can 


have an old drink, if she 
wants.” Then he added half 
wistfully, “Gosh, you must 


have a big family. I don’t have 
any brothers or sisters.” 

Don looked at him pity- 
ingly. “Gee, that’s too bad. 
Why don’t your folks adopt some kids to 
go with you?” He waved over toward 
the swings. “All those kids belong to us 
too, and we've got a baby over by the 
picnic table, too.” 

“Gee!” the strange boy murmured. 

“Come on,” Donny said generously. 
“You can play cowboy with us. Do you 
want to be Roy Rogers, or the Lone 
Ranger?” 
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Right : Timmy, Rita, 
Diane, and Elaine 
wait patiently as 
Teddy fixes Elaine’s 
gown. They’re going 
to play “dress up” 


Far right: Hi, Ho! 
Hi, Ho! It’s off to 
sea they go in an 
upside-down table- 
boat in the back 
yard, The others 
look on as Teddy 
shows them how 
to paddle. Rear: 
Elaine and Timmy. 
Front: Laura, Su- 
san, Teddy, Diane 
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and sisters is really a lot of fun 


We never particularly planned to have 
an international kind of family, but, like 
Topsy, it “just growed.” 

The family was started eight years ago 
with the adoption of Donald, after three 
years on the waiting list of an agency. It 
seemed a shame for the little fellow to 
grow up without any brothers and sisters. 
Big families can have such 
fun together! Applying for 
a second child, we dis- 
covered there might be a 
wait of years and years, with 
no brothers or sisters for Don. 
The lists were just too long! 

“Too bad you parents are 
so fair in coloring,” a secre- 
tary in one agency said. 

“Every once in a while we 
have little dark-skinned 
babies, or youngsters of mixed races, that 
nobody wants. 

Well, we thought, why don’t we adopt 
some of those babies? 

We had no prejudice against any race 
or color. We knew that scientists today 
are telling us exactly the same truth that 
has long been proclaimed in the Bible: 

“God hath created of one blood all the 
nations of men.” 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 





RITA 


Rita and Teddy are perched on a 
big rock, hoping to catch a huge 
trip story 


fish, on a family camping 


As a matter of fact, there is only one 
race, the human race; and the differences 
between its various branches are super- 
ficial indeed. Men of one country, or one 
part of the globe, vary only in such minor 
things as shape of features, or amount of 
pigment in skin and hair. You have all of 
these variations among your own friends, 
and even in your own fam- 
ilies; they are only a little 
more intensified within the 
whole human family. We 
knew we could love any 
adopted child as our own, 
regardless of his color or 
racial background. 

When Donny was three 
years old, a little Eurasian 
baby girl became his first 
sister. On one side Laura’s 
ancestry was an Oriental mixture of Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Filipino; on the other 
side were French, English, and other 
European mixtures. Laura, with her 
brown, almond eyes, her creamy skin 
with roses in her cheeks, and her straight, 
silky brown hair, shows the best char- 
acteristics of both ancestries. 

A few short weeks later, the children 
had another baby sister. Susie is just 


“And when bear saw 


Goldilocks . 
to Susan, 


the baby 


-” Mother reads a 


Rita, 


and Laura 


plain “melting-pot” American like Don- 
ny. Although she was a sickly and be- 
draggled little waif when she came to us, 
by the time she was a year old, she was 
as robust and rosy as Laura. 

More than a year passed before Donny 
acquired his first little brother, adopted 
at the age of almost two years. Teddy— 
a mixture of Filipino, Malayan, Spanish, 
and French—is the mechanically minded 
one in our family. He has the patience to 
study or run an intricate mechanism that 
would baffle many older boys. 

In trying to find a boy near Donny’s 
age, we heard about Rita, who became 
Don’s third sister when she was a year 
and a half old. Rita is Mexican and In- 
dian, with shining black hair the color of 
her patent-leather shoes. Her eyes are 
just as black, and fringed with long 
lashes to match. Rita is tiny and elfin, 
and almost always she is bubbling over 
with mischief. 

We kept searching for an older boy, 
since Don has always asked for “some- 
one just the right size of me.” So far a 
boy of the right age has not turned up, 
although we have since found two 
younger boys, and two other girls. 

The third boy (Continued on page 53) 





“John, John!” Christine gave an hysterical laugh. “I’ve been wanting you to say that.” 


CONCLUSION 


* ELODRAMATIC, WASN’T I?” 
Christine said to John with 
a twisted smile the morning 


after she had declared she would 
never write again. She had found John 
at the shop when she arrived. “But 
there’s no fight left in me now,” she 
added. “What is it you want me to do?” 

“Nothing,” he answered gently, “un- 
less you want to do it yourself. But I 
wouldn't let one editor destroy some- 
thing in me that ought to live. You 
don’t dismiss what a person knows 
about teen-age girls in one damning 
phrase. She said you didn’t know. If 
the answer to that is that you do, she 
hasn't hurt you. Go ahead. Show her, 
and the rest of the world.” 


Christine said nothing. John went 
on. “It all boils down to one thing. 
She didn’t like it. So we'll just send it 
somewhere else.” 

“After that?” Christine shook her 
head. “I haven’t the courage for any- 
thing more. No, I'll concentrate on 
selling books, not writing them.” 

It was a long day in the shop, but 
she tried to go about her job in the 
usual way. In the afternoon a flock of 
girls from Packer Institute came in. 
She knew most of them; the school 
was near by, and many of the girls 
were steady customers. As Christine 
listened to their chatter she thought 
rebelliously, I do know something 
about teen-age girls. And then she 
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remembered she was going to put 
her mind on something else—not teen- 
agers, not teen-age books, except to sell 
them. Never again would she expose 
herself to being told she was stupid and 
ignorant. That was what it amounted to. 
She went on mechanically checking the 
contents of the new fiction shelves; that 
finished, she walked into the back room 
where John sat at his desk. 

“I took a liberty,” he said. “I told Miss 
Graham not to expect you to dinner 
tonight. I did ask her if your Hugo had 
any claim on you tonight, and she said 
I'd better talk to you about that. Has he?” 

“No, no claim.” Now was the time to 
say that Hugo no longer had a claim on 
any of her time. But she was not in the 
mood for explanations, and besides, John 
would only think of that as another of 
her failures. She couldn’t hold her man. 
Failures! There were plenty chalked up 
against her by this time. What a mess 
she was making of everything. In the 
midst of these gloomy thoughts, she 
looked up to see John smiling at her. 

“Come en,” he urged, “snap out of it. 
You can’t spend the rest of oe life this 
way because a critic forgot er manners. 
I've got tickets for a musical that will 
make even you laugh. We'll eat first. 
Come.” 

As the days passed Christine regained 
at least an outward equanimity, but one 
thing she was still definite about. No 
more writing. 

“I can’t take it,” she told John when he 
tried to get her to reverse her decision. “I 
wouldn’t have any nervous system left.” 
She had not burned the manuscript, rec- 
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tions. She didn’t even tell her mother that 
she wasn’t going to write any more. But 
she did tell her that she was no longer 
seeing Hugo, and her mother said, “The 
career won, then. And probably by this 
time you don’t care too much about 
having given up Hugo.” 

Christine couldn’t bear to add, “And 
now I've given up the career.” Sometime, 
but not now. 

A telegram from John in the last week 
surprised her. He was in Vermont, too. 
At a writers’ conference. 

“May I drive you home?” he wired. 

“Is John the man in your life now?” 
Mother asked casually as they scanned 
the calendar after Chris had answered 
the telegram. 

And Christine answered, “John doesn’t 
even know I exist, that way. It’s better. 
I work for him.” But she knew that it 
had been a long time since she had been 
content to have it like that. 

John arrived before supper, stayed the 
night, and captured the affection of the 
whole family in those few hours. He and 
Chris left early the next morning, and 
Christine found herself eagerly pointing 
out landmarks all along the way to the 
New York State line. 

“There’s Humpback,” she began. 

“Where your heroine lost the trail and 
had to get herself out of a jam?” he asked. 

“That’s the spot,” answered Christine, 
suddenly lighthearted. 

Once, at a crossroad, they had a nar- 
row escape from collision with a reckless 
driver; not more than an inch between 
them and disaster. For the first time she 
saw John’s composure shaken. 
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ognizing her outburst that afternoon as an 
obviously dramatic gesture. In fact, John 
had carried the story off to read again. 

When vacation came, she was glad 
to get away. “I won't even think for 
three weeks,” she promised herself. Her 
mother seemed to know what she needed 
without being told. Long, lazy days 
under the old crab-apple tree that bent 
to the ground like a tent, shading the 
hammock beneath it. Quiet all day when 
the boys had gone fishing and Francie 
was off with the gang. Francie had devel- 
oped an ability to draw. 

“Someday Ill be illustrating your 
books,” she told Chris gaily. 

My books! thought Christine, but she 
said nothing. She still dreaded explana- 
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“I'd have had a hard time explaining 
to your mother and your cousins if I let 
anything happen to you,” he said, when 
it was all over and the scream of the 
brakes had ceased to echo in Christine’s 
ears. 

She found herself remembering the 
time long ago in the bookshop when John 
had said, “But it happens that I do care,” 
though remembrance did not stop there. 
“Do care what becomes of you.” That 
was different. Of course he cared that 
much. He even cared that her. career, 
so grandly planned, had come to so 
ignominious an end. It was silly of her 
to expect more. 

Back in New York, she slipped easily 
into the shop routine again. David, her 


assistant, was spending most of his wak- 
ing hours in the shop these days, and his 
interest showed. He told Chris that he 
hoped to have a shop of his own some- 
day. Neither David nor the cousins knew 
that Christine never meant to write again. 
Only John knew that, and sometimes she 
thought he didn’t really believe it. “No- 
body would,” she said to herself, “after 
all the to-do I made about it.” 

John took her out to dinner sometimes, 
and the Thursday night group resumed 
its meetings. Another of the members 
had sold a book, and to the very editor 
who had been so cold-blooded about 
Christine’s work. That hurt. Monday and 
Wednesday evenings she still spent at 
her desk, Where I’m supposed to be, 
she would think. I can’t disillusion them. 
She caught up with her correspondence, 
read steadily some nights till bedtime and 
beyond, sat around sometimes doing 
nothing at all. Once in a while Judy came 
in, but she seldom stayed long. Christine 
sensed a curious constraint in Judy. She 
was not often gay and noisy as she used 
to be. 

One night Christine went with John 
again to the Vanderbilt, sitting at the 
same table where she had made her first 
conscious comparison of John and Hugo. 
Tonight she carried the comparison fur- 
ther. “John and I like the same things. 
We speak the same language,” she 
thought. But she caught herself up 
sharply. Nervously she looked away, at 
the scene before her, at its movement 
and color. She found herself trying to 
put it into words, vivid words that would 
bring it alive to a reader. 

“I might as well stop that,” 
she said involuntarily aloud, 
and John looked up with 
quick interest. At that mo- 
ment she saw Judy and Hugo 
seated halfway across the 
room. 

“Stop what?” His eyes 
followed hers. “Your friend 
Judy, isn’t it? You wouldn't 
stop that, surely. Let her be 
happy.” 

He chuckled. Judy’s en- 
chantment was pretty obvi- 
ous. So was Hugo's. 

“Who is that fellow?” John 
went on. “Haven’t I seen him some- 
where? I know! In the shop one day. 
He—he isn’t—not the boy friend?” 

It was worse than Christine had ever 
dreamed. Now John would never believe 
that Hugo hadn't thrown her over, hadn’t 
left her for Judy. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “that’s Hugo. And 
Judy. The first time I've seen Hugo since 
my birthday. You know how long ago 
that was.” 

Then Judy was coming toward them, 
and standing beside their table, clearly 
nervous in her greetings. “Are you sur- 
prised, Chris? I've been wanting to tell 
you, but I didn’t quite dare.” 

“Oh,” said Christine, “you mean Hugo? 
Well, why not? (Continued on page 48) 
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toms everywhere like yours? If not, where do they differ 
most? What’s happening to the old customs? We'll ask 

the youth of other lands. A group of young people from all 
parts of the globe, now living at International House in New 
York City while studying at our universities, will tell you the 
date-line story. They speak from personal, firsthand experience. 

In this fast-moving age of ours, the accent, we find, is on 
change. Social customs for teen-agers of the world are chang- 
ing rapidly. Even where Old-World customs still prevail, the 
spirit of rebellious youth is making itself felt. Girls and boys in 
far-scattered countries all over the globe are beginning to act 
and think and dress more and more alike. In many countries, 
native costumes are not used for everyday wear as much as 
they were in the past, but are worn just for special occasions. 
Nor are many of the colorful old traditions, for which particu- 
lar countries were noted, observed so widely as they once were. 

Of one ee you may be sure. You in the United States 
who are of high school age make friends and have dates more 
freely and informally than do young people in most other 
countries of the ance You girls have more opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with boys. In some places, the majority 
of the girls and boys attend separate all-girl and all-boy schools; 
in others, meetings between boys and girls are possible only by 
arrangement between their families. 

There are, it is true, quite a few countries today where 
dating customs are very much like your own—for example, 
Canada, Hawaii, and some European countries such as Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Holland. Even there, however, dating does 
not usually begin until college years or perhaps the last year 
in high school. 

Mary Johnston of England tells you that sports and dances, 
much the same as yours, are enjoyed in England and Scotland, 
but that the Scots still prefer their Highland dances, eightsome 
reels being very popular. 

Sachiko Saito says of Hawaii: “We speak English in school, 
and dress, live, and behave as girls in the United States do. 
Honolulu, being very cosmopolitan, provides interesting cul- 
tural activities of many nationalities all year round. It is much 
like New York, only smaller in scale. But,” she adds—and here 
we in this country might do well to take a cue from the Hawaii- 
ans—“young people of various nationalities and cultures take 
part in many more social activities together and have a better 
understanding of each other.” 

“Teen-agers in my country,” declares Ro Kan of Holland, 
“have many of the same social activities that you do, but high 
school boys and girls do have one annual event that is distinctly 
their own. That is the Bal Masque, held either at the beginning 
or end of the school term. All schools have this masquerade 
dance, each setting its own date for the affair, which is organ- 
ized by the school clubs. Many students wear costumes they 
design themselves. 

“Besides the annual Bal Masque,” Ro Kan says, “youth or- 
ganizations in Holland often arrange entertainments which fea- 
ture folk dances in native costumes, wooden shoes and all.” 

So much for the countries whose customs are most like yours. 
Now let’s take a look at some countries where the differences 
are more marked. 

Lennart Henrikson of Finland tells you that the chief differ- 
ence between Scandinavian customs and yours is in the degree 
of formality. “Our young people are more formal, and in Fin- 
land, at least, boys are still considered girls’ ‘superiors.’ 

“But our boys and girls have dates from the ages of fifteen 
or sixteen,” he tells you, “to go ice skating and skiing, to attend 
school dances and moving pictures. The difference is that the 
boys do not usually call for the girls at their homes on such 
occasions. Girls go there in groups; boys in other groups. School 
dances are very formal and chaperoned by teachers. The waltz 
is more popular with us than with you. The tango is danced, 
too, and the samba and rhumba are catching on. In our villages 
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and rural areas the favorite dance is our own Saksaan Polka, 
danced outdoors in warm weather. Our young people dress as 
you do, except for special holiday parties te girls wear 
peasant costumes.” 

Turkey is the most Westernized country of the Near East. 
Mehmet Yontar says there is little difference between dating 
customs in large Turkish cities and those in the United States. 
“But in the villages,” he explains, “girls lead a more restricted 
life. A boy may know a girl in school (most schools are now 
coeducational), but he may not ask her for a date until his 
parents have called on hers, after which he may go with his 
parents to her home. It is strictly a family call. The only social 
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Do they choose their own husbands? 
Here a group of young people tell you 
about teen-age social life in various lands 


event at which girls and boys meet is the home pt Pores J a 
supper party—which begins around six o'clock and lasts until 
ten or eleven. And there’s no driving out to ‘Joe’s Hot Dog 
Stand’ for a midnight snack afterward! We do the same 
dances you do, save for the country dances, danced to old 
Turkish melodies. We have no square dances. 

“The hanim (lady) of Turkey long ago dropped her veil. 
Our young people dress like yours, but the girls wear no make- 
up while in school, nor do they paint their fingernails. 

“Every turkish boy and girl may look forward to two formal 
parties—one when his or her engagement is announced and the 
other, when married. In our small villages, where old traditions 
prevail, the boy and girl do not attend the same betrothal 
party: he, his male relatives and friends celebrate at one party; 
she, her female relatives and friends at another—on the same 
night. The next day, the wedding is performed. Except among 
the most conservative families today, we choose our own mates 
—with parental consent. In the old days, our marriages, as in 
other countries of the Moslem world today, were arranged 
entirely by the families.” 

Iran is typical of the more conservative of the Near and 
Middle Eastern lands. Dr. H. A. N. Esfandiary, cultural atta- 
ché, who kindly consented to speak for his country since no 
Iranian student was available at the time of our tour, tells you: 
“Girls of Iran have no dates with boys. They never go out at 
night, and they attend separate schools after the fourth grade.” 

In Asia, the change since the war has been startling. Social 
customs of Japanese teen-agers are ere more like yours, 
says Yoko Osawa of Tokyo, but high school girls of her land 
still do not have dates nor attend the same schools that boys 
attend. There are, she believes, rare exceptions of girls who 
are permitted to date during their senior year. 

Mabel Li of China, who has just recently come to this 
country from her native land, gives you a picture of modern 
Chinese girlhood. The Chinese girl still wears native dress—a 
one-piece gown with a high collar and straight lines, which 
may be made of elaborately embroidered silk or satin, or 
of simple cotton. 

“City girls and boys go to school and college together,” 
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Mabel Li tells you. “They dance modern dances to name bands 
or to popular recordings, and the boys wear modern clothes. 
But in the traditional villages, there is little or no dating among 
teen-agers. They may attend one party a year (with their 
families)—the New Year’s party—but otherwise a girl rarely 
meets a boy, other than a cousin at some family gathering. 
Village girls rarely go to school in their teens. Many boys don't. 
They are poor and must work hard. Even in the villages, 
though, customs are changing. 

“The Chinese marriage is arranged by the families—some- 
times with the aid of a matchmaker who is a leading social 
figure in our smaller towns. She is not paid but receives 
wonderful gifts from the two families. There was a time when 
the young people might not even see each other before be- 
trothal. Today, they may—at a distance—usually when both 
families have arranged to attend the theater on the same night. 
Thus chaperoned, they may even be allowed to speak to each 
other! If they don’t like chen they see, the matchmaker goes 
ahunting elsewhere. 
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“The family prenuptial festivities are not attended by the 
two young people. They do attend one of the two wedding 
receptions however. On the wedding day, the groom arrives 
at his bride’s home in a coolie-drawn chair, bringing a covered 
chair for the bride. He waits in an outer room while her 
family and relatives are toasting the union and she is upstairs 
being arrayed in her gown of Chinese bridal red, with a red 
veil covering her face. (Red for centuries has been the color 
brides wear in China.) 

“The groom’s hired minstrels play the ‘summoning son 
three times, the bride appears, carried usually on her maid's 
back. She is placed in her chair, curtains drawn, and the groom 
enters his. Musicians following, the procession moves to his 
home. There, he unveils his bride and presents her to his 
family and assembled guests. If the young people are 
Christians, the bride may wear white and a religious ceremony 
will be performed.” 

Morocco, in North Africa, like all lands of Arabian culture, 
has very strict rules of conduct for (Continwed on page 36) 
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Do You Know? 

HAT seed pods used as lipstick 

cases have been found in 

Peruvian excavations of pre- 

Incan civilization. . . . That in 
India, thousands of years ago, the 
bridegroom usually presented his wife 
with a kit of make-up items as a 
wedding present. . . . That Egyptian 
beauties in ancient times outlined 
their eyes with black and used green 
copper ore for eye shadow. . . . That 
Cleopatra wore wigs of different colors 
to match her costumes. That 
Roman maidens used a powder base 
made from butter and barley flour. . . . 
That beauty patches were used to 
cover skin blemishes by members of 
the European courts of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. . . . 
That American Indians were familiar 
with cold cream and used it as a base 
for war paint. << » eee European 
gentlemen of the eighteenth century 
used face powder and rouge. . . . 
That in early Colonial days, in this 
country, women sometimes put strips 
of bacon on their faces before retiring 
to keep the skin soft . . . and that 
some of them sucked lemons to make 
their lips red? 


Fiery years aco, grownups were 
horrified if some pretty young thing 
was suspected of a more than natural 
blush in her cheeks. That same girl 
today, now perhaps a grandmother, 
probably knows a great deal about 
ways to improve on nature. She may 
think she’s being modern—actually 
she’s practicing an ancient art that 
dates back to the dawn of history. An 
Egyptian princess of 5000 B.c. spent 
as much time on her make-up as any 
girl or woman of today. 

Yet, instinctive as the urge of self- 
adornment is, there have been periods 
in history when it was all but sup- 
pressed. So incensed were our Puritan 
forebears over imported fripperies of 
the English court, that a law was 
passed to the effect “That all women 
of whatever age, rank, profession, or 
degree, whether virgins, maids, or 
widows, who shall after this Act im- 
pose upon, seduce or betray into mat- 
rimony any of his Majesty’s subjects 
by virtue of scents, cosmetics, washes, 

aints, artificial teeth, false hair, or 
high-heeled shoes (!), shall incur the 
penalty of the law in force against 
witchcraft and like misdemeanors.” 

Imagine the effect if such a law 


were passed in the United States tomor- 
row! What a change there would be in 
the appearance of our girls and women! 

Although we use more cosmetics than 
any other nation in the world, the Ameri- 
can standard of beauty today is the 
“natural” look. 

Why, you may wonder, if the natural 
look is the ideal, use any make-up at all? 
Well, the best reason is probably that 
most girls—when they reach the age at 
which some make-up is permissible—look 
better with a little than with none. Let’s 
face it. Few of us are naturally endowed 
with rose-petal complexions or ruby lips. 

Some of you may not yet use any 
make-up, but would like to know how to 
do it when the time comes. Some of you 
may use only lipstick, perhaps powder. 
Those of you who are older may use a 
powder base and rouge for special occa- 
sions. Your age, your natural coloring, 
the time and the occasion, will be the 
things that help you to decide how much, 
if any, make-up to use. 

Face powder can cast a flattering veil 
over a less than perfect skin. Lipstick 
and rouge give warmth and color to pale 
lips and cheeks. But make-up alone is 
not magic: it’s how you use it that 
counts. Cleopatra reddened her lips, 
rouged her cheeks, and painted her eyes; 
but a girl with make-up like Cleopatra’s 
wouldn’t get many votes in a beauty 
contest today. Styles in make-up change, 
as do styles in clothes; in our day Cleo’s 
make-up would be considered bizarre. 

In the art of make-up a good rule to 
go by today is “too little rather than too 
much.” Too much powder gives a pasty 
look; too much rouge, a clownish touch; 
too much lipstick looks unappealing and 
mussy. It takes a little practice to acquire 
a deft touch—but the pretty results are 
well worth the effort. First of all, it’s a 
good idea to decide what you want 
make-up to do for you. Is your com- 
plexion sallow—your mouth pale and in- 
definite? Does powder cling to your skin 
nicely, or do you need some sort of 
powder base? Make-up is strictly per- 
sonal. Jean’s new coral lipstick may not 
be becoming to Joan. Pink Glow may be 
the latest powder shade—but it may not 
be right for your complexion. But make- 
up experts have worked out some general 
rules to guide you in your choice and 
use of make-up. Let’s see what they are. 

Face powder takes away shine and 
makes the skin look smooth. It comes in 
a wide variety of shades—the right one 
for you is probably the shade that most 
nearly matches (Continued on page 56) 
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Checks and double checks for our February “Prize Purchase.” Derby’s suit 
of Dan River’s checked rayon has a neat, round collar and pocket flaps piped with navy. 


There’s an added touch of navy in the fabric buttons and buttonhole tie. 


The generous skirt has all-round knife pleats with a wide front panel. Value priced 


at about $17, in subteen sizes 10-14. You can buy it in the stores listed on page 57 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY RALPH M. BAXTER 


LINEN CLOCHE BY ENGLANDER SLOVES BY WEAR RIGHT; BAG BY YOUTHMODE 








Dubrowsky’s fitted suit, far left, of 
“Minkasha,” a 15% fur, 85% wool 
fabric. Teen sizes, 10-16, about 
$35 at The Blum Store, Phila- 
delphia. A fitted suit of Burlington 
rayon by Belle (left), has a wing 
collar and bias-banded detail on 
pockets and skirt. Teen sizes, 10-16, 
about $25. Halle Pros. Cleveland 


Below, Highlander’s checked wool 
topper suit with yoke flared jacket 
and solid navy slim skirt, in teen 
sizes 10-16. About $35 at Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washington, D.C. 
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Spring is in the air—you know it and show it— 
in these suits with a neat and tailored look. Suits 
with fitted or semifitted jackets—suits with 

slim skirts or skirts that are pleated to appear 

4 slim. Those shown here were photographed against 
a background of famous world landmarks. Proof 
that clothes with fashion-wise adaptability are 


at home wherever you choose to wear them 






















Young City Original’s tailored 
suit of textured wool has stand- 
away pockets. Subteen sizes, 10- 
14, about $30. Gimbels, Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH M. BAXTER 
HATS BY BETTY ANN 
BAGS BY YOUTH MODE 


GLOVES BY WEAR RIGHT 





Boxy wool-flannel suit by Petiteen 
has linen detachable collar, cuffs. 
Subteen sizes 8-14, about $23. Wein- 
stock & Lubin, Sacramento, Cal., 
The May Co., Denver. Jacket of 
Highlander’s wool-tweed suit dou- 
bles as a topper. Subteen sizes 10-14, 
about $25. Joseph Horne, Pitts- 
burgh; Hutzler Bros., Baltimore 
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Sally Mason’s Peter Pan collared 
blouse of wide-wale piqué in both 
teen and subteen sizes is about $4. 
From Meier & Frank, Portland 


Be casual and comfortable—softly pretty—or smartly tailored. Take advantage of the 





Organdy blouse with piqué trim 
by Judy Kent. Subteen sizes 10- 
14. About $3.50 at Rich’s, Atlanta. 
Bloomingdale’s, New York City 





Chicky’s sleeveless suit blouse 
of cotton broadcloth with rib- 
bed tucking. About $3, teen sizes 
10-16. Hecht’s, Washington, D.C. 





variety you can get with these new spring blouses and shoes that set the pace for any 


mood. You'll be surprised at the wonders they'll work with a winter-tired wardrobe 


“Dale,” Busken’s moccasin-toed cas- Closed toe and heel calf pump 
ual with a thong tie. Sizes 4-10 with cutout vamp by Brown Shoe 
medium. Of side-elk, about $5 at Co. Sizes 3-10 AAA-C. About 
H.C. Prange, Green Bay, Wisconsin $7.95. Gimbel’s, Philadelphia 





Friendly Teen’s sling pump with 
oval toe, off-side oval throat. Sizes 
6-10 AAA-B. Of calf, it’s about $8.95 
at Sak’s 34th St., New York City 
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SOUPS 





"Soup's on!" Here are soups for every taste, some 


strictly American in origin, some that come from other lands 


HERE'S NOTHING more warming and 
satisfying on a cold day than a 
steaming bowl of soup. Fill the 
bowls to the brim, pass the crackers or 
crusty bread, and almost any meal—ex- 
cepting breakfast—is off to a good start. 
Some hearty soups are almost a meal in 
themselves. 

These favorite recipes of AMERICAN 
Girt readers give you some interesting 
and different soups. Try them. Try com- 
binations of your own, too. Leftover 
fresh and cooked vegetables, the water 
vegetables were cooked in, cheese, rice, 
macaroni, noodles, barley, bits of meat, 
fish, or fowl, all can be combined in 
countless ways to make tasty soups. Some 
people keep a soup kettle on the back 
of the stove at all times, so that no food 
is wasted. 

And what flavor-magic you can work 
in soups with herbs and spices and a 
dash of imagination! Experiment with 
them—it’s fun! There’s magic in gar- 
nishes, too. Croutons, cheese straws, a 
thin slice of lemon or green pepper, 
pickles, potato chips, or what have you, 
can lift a simple soup right into the 
gourmet class. 

The Recipe Exchange for May is now 
open, and the topic is One-Dish Meals. 
See page 41 for details. 


VEGETABLE-HAMBURGER CHOWDER 
Serve this chowder with a filling des- 
sert and a glass of milk, and you have 
a simple, well-balanced luncheon or sup- 
per. Try it out on your family soon. 
They'll love it. 


Y% pound salt pork, 2 cups cooked t t 


Conducted by JUDITH MILLER 


Fry salt pork in skillet until crisp. Re- 
move pork scraps and brown chopped 
meat in fat, breaking it up as it cooks. 
Turn into a large kettle and add rest of 
ingredients (including pork scraps), ex- 
cept potatoes. Simmer slowly 1 hour. 
Add potatoes and cook until potatoes are 
tender. Serves 6 to 8. 

Sent by 
Naomi Somers, Quakertown, Pa. 


CORN-TOMATO CHOWDER 
This is an old family recipe, quick 
and easy to make, and simply scrump- 
tious. Serve it in big soup dishes with 
lote of crackers or buttered toast. 


strips bacon 1 soup can water 
medium onion, 1 #2 can cream-style 
minced corn 
can condensed V4 teaspoon salt 
tomato soup Ve teaspoon pepper 

Ye teaspoon celery salt 


-- 


Cut bacon in small pieces and fry in 
a skillet or heavy saucepan. Remove 
bits of bacon. Sauté onion in bacon fat 
over low heat until soft. Add tomato 
soup, water, corn, the cooked bacon, salt, 
pepper, and celery salt. Mix thoroughly. 
Simmer over low heat until piping hot, 
but not boiling. Serves 4 to 5. 

Sent by 
EFFric AMBLER, Washington, D. C. 


PARSNIP CHOWDER 


A thrifty, nutritious chowder, with an 
unusual flavor, suitable as a main dish. 


2 tablesp diced 





diced 2 teaspoons salt 
1 pound chopped beef 1% teaspoon pepper 
2 carrots, diced Y% cup rice or barley 
Yacup celery, diced 1% cups boiling water 
1 medium onion, 2 cups cubed potat 


Ve teaspoon pepper 
bacon or salt pork 1 quart milk 
small onion, chopped cup butter 


cups parsnips, diced Ya cup fine cornflakes, 





minced 
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teasp salt 1 tablespoon minced 


1 

2 

1 cup potatoes, diced crumbled 
1 

2 cups boiling water parsley 


Fry bacon or salt pork until crisp in 
heavy saucepan. Add onion and sauté 
until tender but not brown. Add pars- 
nips, potatoes, water, salt, and pepper; 
simmer until vegetables are tender. Add 
milk, butter, and cornflake crumbs, and 
continue cooking until chowder is very 
hot but not boiling. Serve in soup bowls, 
and sprinkle minced parsley on top. 
Serves 8. Sent by 

IsaBeL Boyce, Brooklyn, New York 


CREAM VICHYSSOISE 


This is a very rich soup, best served in 
small quantities. It can be kept in a jar 
in the refrigerator for several days. 


2 large carrots 

4 large onions 

2 leeks 

2 potatoes 

1 tablespoon butter 
or margarine 


2 teaspoons olive oil 

1 pint strong chicken 
stock 

1 tablespoon rice 


V2 pint heavy cream 


Chop carrots, onions, leeks, and pota- 
toes very fine. Cook in the butter or mar- 
garine and olive oil for 10 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add chicken stock and 
rice. Simmer slowly for 1% hours. Strain, 
cool, and add cream. Serve either piping 
hot or well chilled. Garnish each cup 
or bow] with finely chopped parsley or 
chives. Serves 4. 

Sent by 
JupirH Uncer, New York, New York 


BORSCH 


Beef stock may be made with bouillon 
cubes, meat extract, or with fresh meat 
and marrow bones. A delicious, hearty 
soup, fine for a cold, wintry day. 


2 cups beets peeled 
and diced 

cups cabbage, 
chopped 

4 cups beef stock 


1 cup onions, sliced 
1/3 cup salad oil 

2 teaspoons salt 
Dash pepper 
Heavy sour cream 


Ls) 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Heritage 
First Poetry Award 


In the quietude of morning, 
When the sun makes golden vapor 
Of the cloud upon the mountains .. . 
Upward from the spring comes canter- 
ing, 
Upward to the noonday summit, 
From the depths of purple valleys 
King of all wild things—the Stallion. 
His the claim to ancient lineage, 
He, a relic of the Stone Age... 
When his small, three-toed ancestors 
Roamed these selfsame plains and hill- 
tops, 
Claimed this wilderness, their birth- 
right. 
Man has never touched this kingdom! 


Scent wafts upward from the valley, 
From the crag-rimmed night time 
pastures, 
Graze his mares here, banded closely, 
Waiting anxiously his signal. 


Piercing through the mists of morning, 
Clear his whistle—then, the mountains 
Echo to their hoofbeats’ thunder. 
In among the mares he shoulders, 
Nudging some and nipping others 
Till they follow, closely banded, 
Follow eagerly their master ... 
Monarch of the mountain fastness. 


CAROLYN SCHINZEL (age 14) Plymouth, Conn. 


Here Comes the Bride 
Fiction Award 

“__By, El, see you!” 

Ann turned into the walk and up the 
drive of the small stucco house which was 
hers. After flinging her books down, she 
went to her room to change her clothes. Her 
mother, sitting in the sewing room, beck- 
oned to her. 

“Isn’t this sweet material, dear? I hope 
Kathrine will like it made into a skirt.” 

“Oh, that’s right! She’s coming home Sat- 
urday for spring vacation. Gee! Ivll be 
good to see her again.” 

Ann’s older sister Kathrine, a sophomore 
in college, was an attractive, sweet, and pop- 
ular girl. 

Ann changed quickly and hurried out the 
door, shouting good-by to her mother. All 
the way to Maddie’s house she thought of 
her sister, and that night she crossed off 
another day on the calendar. 

At last the big day came. Kathrine ar- 
rived with small gifts for all the neighbor- 
hood children. 

After supper and a long family reunion, 
Ann found herself being shooed off to bed. 
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Here is your own department in the magazine. Watch 


for the announcements each month and send us your best 


original short stories, poems, nonfiction, and drawings 


Like I was ten instead of fourteen, she 
thought resentfully. 

She snapped off her lamp with its familiar 
ruffled shade and lay in bed thinking. She 
tossed and turned but could not sleep. 

I know! she thought triumphantly, I need 
a drink of water. 

As she tiptoed past the sewing room she 
heard voices. 

“He’s so handsome, Mother! And a sen- 
ior!” Kathrine’s voice was saying. She went 
on, “And he said he would give me a ring 
Monday!” 

Ann stifled a gasp and looked through the 
door which was slightly ajar. There was 
Kathrine, with something long, white, and 
filmy in her hands. 

Kathrine’s astonished sister fled down the 
hall to the seclusion of her room, forgetting 
the water. She was immensely surprised and 
bewildered that her own sister was getting 
married and had not told her! She puzzled 
and pondered and finally dropped off into 
a fitful doze. 

Monday she told the news to the gang of 
girls. 

“Say, Ann, why not give a party for Kath 
and surprise her!” suggested El. 

“Hey!” 

“Super idea!” 

“Well, doesn’t Ann have something to say 
about this?” Maddie queried. 

“T sure do! I think it’s wonderful,” she 
replied. “Let’s see, who’s here. El, Maddie, 
Jean, Mary, Ginny, and myself. Meet at the 
drugstore after school, and bring all your 
savings. That is—if you're interested.” 

Everyone showed up. It was decided that 
the money would be spent for a huge Easter 
lily plant for Kathrine from all of them. 
Also, it was decided that Mary was to make 
a delicious vanilla cake. 

Ann went home bursting with happiness. 
She secured the use of the living room for 
Wednesday and told Kathrine to be on 
hand. 

Tuesday night Mary called Ann up and 
asked her if she wanted to help with the 
frosting. 

Upon her arrival Ann was tied in a 
voluminous apron and 
put to work spread- 


ing thick white frost- First Art Award 


“Why, what in the world do you mean? 
Getting married! Me! Why—!” 

“But—but aren’t you?” stammered Ann. 

“Of course not! Where did you ever get 
the idea that—that—?” 

“But,” protested Ann, “I heard you say 
Saturday night that some boy, a senior, was 
going to give you a ring, and—” 

“Oh!” laughed Kathrine, “he was going 
to give me a ring on the telephone Monday 
night, all the way from Illinois!” 

After Kath had recovered from a fit of 
laughter, Ann continued, “But—but I saw 
you holding your wedding veil. It was long 
and filmy and whi—” 

Here she was interrupted again by Kath’s 
laughing. Then, “Oh, I forgot to tell you 
that I applied for a job at Camp Blue Sky 
and got it. 'm to be the campcraft teacher 
because of my experience. And every coun- 
selor has to have a mosquito netting!” 


MARY BRANNUM (age 12) Racine, Wis. 


International Friendship 
Through Music 
First Nonfiction Award 

“To God in His Glory: We two na- 
tions dedicate this Garden and pledge 
ourselves that as long as men shall 
live, we will not take up arms against 
one another.” 

That is the pledge inscribed on a cairn 
erected in the International Peace Garden 
located on the border of Canada and the 
United States. Before that cairn on July 23, 
1950, the Canadian-American Schoolgirls’ 
Band was dedicated to an equally high ob- 
jective: 

“To promote world peace through 
international understanding and 
friendship by means of good music.” 
To compose the personnel, eighty girls 

from all parts of both Canada and the Usit<d 
States were selected by of fifteen- 
minute tape recordings from more than sev- 
en hundred applicants. | was greatly hon- 
ored to be made a member of the percussion 
section. These girls were themselves a splen- 





MARY NOBLE (age 14) Great Neck, N. Y. 





ing on a flawless cake. 
Afterward a good bath 
was required. 

On Wednesday after- 
noon the girls hurried 
to Ann’s living room. 
Kathrine was waiting 
and wondering what 
the mysteriousness was 
about. She soon found 
out! 

Tha girls presented 
her with the plant and 
began singing, “Happy 
Marriage to You” be- 
fore Kath could say a 
word. 

After the song she 
said incredulously, 
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did example of international friendship— 
girls from entirely different parts of our 
continent, with different backgrounds and 
surroundings, united through their music into 
co harmonious group from which grew ever- 
lasting friendships. Listening to a group talk- 
ing, one could hear everything from South- 
ern drawls and New Jersey twangs to the 
quickly spoken British accents of the Cana- 
dians. 

Had a talent hunt similar to that made for 
the girls been conducted to select a leader 
for the band, it is unlikely that a person 
could have been found with better qualifica- 
tions than those of Mr. Arthur R. Thompson 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Before assuming 
his post last , he ducted the high 
school band of that city, and he has spent 
forty-two years in band work. 

The Lions Club of Brandon, Manitoba, spon- 
sored the band, and our host city, Brandon, 
did its very best to make our stay pleasant. 
Our home during our three weeks’ training 
period was Brandon College, and our train- 
ing hall was located in the Collegiate (equiv- 
alent to our high schcol here in the States). 

Then for four weeks the band toured west- 
ern Canada in their own Pullman cars. The 
girls acted as representatives of their two 
countries which for 133 years have kept their 
4,000-mile boundary line a boundary of 
peace without warship, fort, soldier, or gun. 
They illustrated to all who heard them that 
two countries can live in peace if only they 
make the necessary effort. Our dream for 
the future is to travel to the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe and there promote interna- 
tional peace and friendship through music. 


JOYCE ELAINE HILTON (age 16) Las Vegas, N. M. 





Too Late 
First Fiction Award 


I'm seared. Terribly scared. And I'm 
afraid, too. Afraid of this big building loom- 
ing before me . . . afraid of the shouting, 
laughing crowd mingled in front of it 

. afraid of the teachers entering it at 
various intervals . . . afraid of all the new- 
ness I feel around me. I don’t know why I 
have to suffer like this; I didn’t want to 
move. And to come to a small town where 
everyone knows each other was worse. I’ve 
had no fun. Pll never be invited to all the 
parties as I was at home. Marty coming to 
pick me up. It was so... 

“Oh, no, it was my fault Never mind, 1 
can pick up my books myself.” 

Sure, I can pick up my own books. Why 
shouldn’t I? I know that you just said that 


Art Award 


JANICE DREXEL (age 15) Chicago, Ill. 


to be courteous. You didn’t really mean that 
you were sorry you bumped me. You with 
your six feet of muscle and your blond, 
curly hair that I'd love to run my fingers 
through. You with those big, limpid eyes 
that made my heart melt when I happened 
to look into them for a moment. Why should 
you care? 

That’s it. Stop at that crowd and say,“Hi,” 
to all the guys, and tell them what a dud 
you ran into back here. Tell them that she 
was dumb enough to refuse to let you pick 
up her books. Go on, describe the queer way 
in which I’m dressed and tell them to sneak 
a look over here when they think I’m not 
looking. You know that Ill pretend not to 
notice, but I will, and I'll be hurt. Then 
you'll snub me. No girl likes to be snubbed. 
Or called stuck-up. But you'll do that be- 
cause I’m new here and you don’t really care 
if my feelings are hurt. You only think 
i =<. 

“Excuse me. I didn’t mean to bump you. 

“No, never mind, I can find my room 
myself.” 

Excuse me, ha! I didn’t run into you... 
you ran into me. But I have to say, “Excuse 
me,” because I don’t know you, and I do 
want to make a good impression here . . . 
like fun. I don’t care what you think. Or 
what you say. Yes I do, but I’m too proud 
to admit it. I do care, because I know that 
you're one of the leaders here. Senior 
secretary or something. How could you be 
anything else? Even without a personality, 
that ebony hair, those sky-blue eyes, and 
your scarlet mouth so vivid against your 
milk-white skin would get you places. Yet 
you probably do have a wonderful personal- 
ity. People like you always do. Why some 
people seem to have all the luck is more 
than. . . 

“No, I can get my lock undone myself. 
Never mind. I don’t need help.” 

NO! I didn’t mean that. I do need help. 
Please come back and offer to help me again, 
please. I didn’t mean to brush you off like 
that. Oh, I do so want to be liked. Why do 
I have to do everything wrong? Ill bet that 
you never even look at me again. Yet I 
do want you to. Oh, please come back. I’m 
so sorry. I didn’t mean to be snobbish to 
you. . . to any of you. Yes, football letter 
man ...and you, class secretary .. . and last 
of all you ... you who looked so much like 
Marty at home. Give me another chance, 
pl———-. No, It’s no use. They can’t hear me, 
now. It’s too late. 


GERALDINE O'HARA (age 14) Detroit, Mich. 
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Experience Necessary 
Nonfiction Award 


8:00 Got up and put on dungarees. Ate 
breakfast and went down cellar to look 
for paint. Succeeded in finding battered 
paintbrush, quart can of dark green 
paint, and an ancient stepladder. | then 
prepared to paint my room so that 
Aunt Josephine can sleep in it when she 
comes next week. 

9:00 Began the task of moving the furniture 
to the other parts of the house. 

9:30 Finally managed to vacate room and 
arrange dropcloth (old sheet). 

9:50 Carried stepladder, paintbrush, and 
paint from the basement to my room. 
Cover of the paint can will not budge 
from can. 

10:10 Back to basement to get screw driver. 

10:14 Screw driver too large; smaller size 
needed. 

10:20 Paint can opened and have begun to 
paint. 

10:30 Stepladder tipped and paint spilled on 
the floor, soaking through the drop- 
cloth. Nothing can be found which will 
wash it off. Must go to a store to buy 
turpentine and more paint. 

11:00 Went to a hardware store and bought 
some turpentine. Discovered my shade 
of green was not made any more. 

11:15 Tried rubbing paint off the floor with 
turpentine. However, the paint had 
partially dried so turpentine had no 
effect. 

11:45 Decided to hire an experienced paint- 
er. None will be available for two 
weeks. 

12:00 Made arrangements for Aunt Joseph- 
ine to stay at a hotel for the night. 


CAROLYN MERCHANT (age 14) Rochester, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ART: Miriam Evans (age 15), Seattle, Wash. Diane 
Paradis (age 14), Royal Oak, Mich. 

POETRY: Mary Leehattox (age 13), Wellesley, Mass. 
Beverly Ann Kerns (age 16), Maryville, Mo. 
FICTION: Norma Johnson (age 13), Paynesville, 
Minn. Linda Wycoff (age 14), Sante Fe, N. M. 
NONFICTION: Shirley Miller (age 15), Kent, Eng. 
Helen MacArthur (age 16), New York, N. Y. 


PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 54 FOR 
DETAILS ABOUT “BY YOU” 


ISABEL TIDMARSH (age 15) Peoria Heights, Ill. 
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9136: Whirl through spring and summer in this gay 
cart-wheel skirt. There is only one pattern piece, and 
it is so easy to make that you'll want several, in 
different materials, for everyday wear and special 
occasions. It comes in waist measures 25, 26, 27, 29, 
and for size 26 you will need 354 yards 35” fabric 


4685: There’s smartness in every detail of this dress 
for sizes 11-17, particularly the huge triangle pockets 
with the button accent. The flaring collar and 
stand-up cuffs—pockets, too, if you like—would be 
effective in a color to contrast with the dress. In 
size 13, the dress takes 45g yards of 35” material 


T4690: Make this three-piece suit the backbone of 
your wardrobe, combining fabrics and colors for sev- 
eral outfits. A skirt and bolero in Dan River check 
would be good, teamed with a solid-color blouse. For 
sizes 10-16; size 12 calls for 454 yards 39” fabric 
for skirt and bolero, and 154 yards for the blouse 
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These patterns, especially designed 
for readers of this magazine, may 
be purchased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When or- 
dering, be sure to enclose the correct 
amount for each pattern (sorry, no 
C.0.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. For a handy, clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 43. 























Bay 
ind 9250: There are only three main pattern pieces to 
in | this dress for sizes 11-17. The flared skirt, fitted 
ial to minimize the waistline, has a graceful swing, 
29, and the slim bodice and eyelet yoke form a cutout, 
ric keyhole neckline. In size 13, the dress will require 
234 yards 35” fabric, and 1 yard of eyelet for yoke 
ess 
ets T4859: This three-piece wardrobe extender consists 
nd of a slim, fitted skirt, a jerkin with huge pockets, 
be and a tailored blouse. Plaid gingham, set off by a 
In 4 white blouse, would be a good choice for this dress 
ial N for sizes 11-17. Size 13 needs 24% yards 54” fabric 


for skirt and jerkin, 154, yards 35” for blouse 


ev- 9418: Designed for sizes 10-14, this dress would be 

ck very good-looking in an Ameritex checked gingham. 

‘or The wide neckline and crisp white collar are flattering 

ric and smart, and the full skirt has a deep front pleat Patterns 9136, 4685, 9250, 9418 - 25¢ 
ise and roomy slot pockets. For size 10, get 25% yards Patterns T4690 and T4859 - 30¢ 


of 35” material, plus % yard, same width, for collar 
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CUTE as a COVER GIRL 


or your Big Moments 
t little prices Ge 
to your favorite store 
ask for the hats with the 
AMERICAN GIRL tag 


BETTY ANN HATS In 
25 Wast 36th Street, New York 18 





must every girl 


SUFFER PIMPLES* 





NEW INSTANT WAY 
TO HELP CLEAR-A-WAY 
SKIN BLEMISHES* 


Now you don't have to worry about using messy 
ointments or greasy creams to rid your face of 
blackheads* or bumps.* Complexion tinted liquid 
Kay Formula 301 is a wonder worker on your skin. 
The first application hides externally caused* 
pimples and as it covers the irritated skin, special 
healing benefits act to dry and reduce the soreness. 
Developed by a dermatologist, Kay Formula 301 
is used and recommended by many nurses. 


SEND NO MONEY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Kay Preps. Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue 
‘ New York 18, N. Y., Dept. A-2 

Kindly rush bottles of Kuy Formula 301. 
On arrival pay postman $1.00 for each bottle 
plus tax and C.O.D. Postage. Or, to save 
C.O.D. and postage, enclose $1.20. 
Send free booklet “‘Clear-Skin Secrets.” 





a Name 

H Address 

® City... Zone State 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
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Eight assorted novelties to get or to give, each a gay 
reminder of our friends in faraway places. All under $3 





Picture your valentine in a red wooden 
frame, hand-painted by Czechoslovakian 


craftsmen. $1.25 at The United Nations Gift 
Shop, 653 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Use a hand-painted snack jar of 
Italian pottery at your next coke’n’ 
cracker party. $1.50 at House 
of Italian Handicrafts, 
217 East 49 St., 

New York 17, N. Y. 












Swedish craftsmen combine simple design wi 


Also from Italy, a perpetual calendar of 

hand-blocked paper with colorful and 
unusual patterns. Send 75¢ to House of 
Italian Handicrafts, 217 East 49 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


a 


S 


, 
/ 
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th clear 


colors in an extra-large, washable, plastic 
place mat. Use also for a spot of color on your vanity. 
$1 each at Sweden House, 12 West 50 St., New York 20, N. Y. 
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Timesavers from the thrifty 
Scotch. 250 three-line, 
name-and-address labels in 
a gay plaid case. $1.50 from 
M. C. Flynn, Inc., 43 East 59 St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


From Israel, the new nation with age-old 
traditions, a red-leather bookmark with 
a medallion depicting the story of Moses, 4@ 


$1.25. Also a colorful wall tile of a 






by JONNI BURKE 
Drawings by Lisl Weil 














Spank Stiks are wonderful fun. 


Paddle-shaped, they have a colorful Dutch 


girl on one side, amusing rhymes on the 


other. $1 from J. A. Engel, 624 Syndicate 


Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


desert scene, $1.98. Both at the Hecht Co., SS 


Washington, D. C. 


Colorful catchall. A woven palm basket 


of many colors to be used for 





magazines or as a wastebasket. $2 at The Pan 
American Shop, 822 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Please order items direct from stores listed and mention The American Girl 
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Sell only 50 super profit boxes for 51 each 
Here's news! You get bigger profits per 
box with Chilton’s Special $1 Super 
Profit Assortment — make more money 
faster! And what endless big-profit op- 
portunities with Chilton’s other nation- 
ally advertised greetings! Friends, 
neighbors, others buy. With no experi- 
ence, no risk, you can turn spare hours 
into many welcome dollars! 


FAMOUS FOR BEAUTY AND VALUE 


This vast line of lovely best-sellers is not 
available in stores! Stunning new 21-card 
“Beauty Rose” All-Occasions at $1, cute 
Puppy Notes, Wraps, Stationery, Floral 
Notes, Easters, Birthdays, “Garden of 
Wishes”, etc. sell themselves. You make 
up to 100% profit — and more! 





ALL-OCCASION 


ee NG CARDS 
ets 


Not 14, Not 16, but 


21 CARDS 
“BEAUTY ROSE” 
ASSORTMENT 
a All New — the $1 Box 
Lo Sensation of the Year! 


















Gorgeous “Garden of Wishes” ~ 
All- Occasion Greetings 
New - 14 Luxurious Folders 


De 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Your success is assured from the start FREE 
We send free “The Chilton Plan” SAMPLE 
booklet of proven selling tips. And DISPLAY 
our money back guarantee protects you! 
Personalized 
SEND NO MONEY “Posy” Notes 


With the Free Sample Display, we 
send ‘“‘on approval’ the feature 
*“Beauty Rose’ and ‘‘Garden of 
Wishes” Boxes. Organizations raise 
funds easily! 


ge oe a OOO s 
! 


1 CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 

147 Essex St., Dept. B-7, Boston 11, Mass. 
I Send at once Free Display. Also “on approval” 
' feature “Beauty Rose” and “Garden of i 

Wishes” Boxes, with selling booklet, “The 

4 Chilton Plan”. + 
| Name — i 
1 Address ee eR TRE Deen i 
j City . Zone..... —9 5 
5 TIED cnsicninasssuichvanoineinaigreniaimenninitepeenieaernineamaaaaae 









































































Active sports and Offi- 
cial Girl Scout Shoes go 
together like magic! 
Look for the word 
“Official” when you buy 
them. Then you'll be 
sure of friendly fit and 
comfort—plus that offi- 
cial styling a Girl Scout 
needs to complete her 
uniform. 

Remember, there are 
Brownie Scout Shoes, too. 
Sizes 122 to 3. $7.95 


945 


HIGHER 
DENVER WEST 








REG. U. S. BY GIRL 
PAT. OFF. HY —~ scouts 
GIRL SC 
)SHOE 


WOME GENUINE Pat a TRADE MARK 


It’s not an official 
shoe unless it is 
marked "Girl Scout.”’ 


Girl 


Made only by Curtis-Stephen-Embry Company, Reading, 
Pa., and Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. Sorry, no 
mail orders, Write either company for name of dealer. 











ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN WHITE 
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Daphne and the 
Three-Leaf Clover 


(Continued from page 13) 


sure you wouldn't do. Why don’t you give 
the post a try, my dear, and incidentally, 
my ideas on luck? Try making your own 
good luck for a change.” 

Daphne carried her cup to her mother. 
As she put it on the drainboard she said, 
“That seems to me the worst thing I could 
do. Besides I've heaps of flowers to catch 
up on—press, and get into my album. I 
expect to stop away from Mrs. Leigh and 
her young, thank you.” 

Strangely enough, Daphne found this re- 
solve weakened by morning. With Tony 
off to Skelghyll, the house was even emptier 
than the day before. Mum’s words about 
making her own luck stuck in her mind, and 
besides, she couldn’t spend all the time with 
flowers. 

“Perhaps I will give Mrs. Leigh a try, 
Mum,” she said. “It won’t kill me, will it? 
And perhaps if I hang on to my pay I can 
use it for a coach trip to Aunt Margaret’s. 
The wild flowers near her are champion, 
and I could add ever so many to my col- 
lection.” 


Awnp so it was that Daphne found 
herself pushing the hated pram and holding 
the horrid John by the hand that very after- 
noon. John proved to be a tractable lad, 
as interested as she in filling space in the 
pram around Baby Leigh’s feet with sprays 
of cerise ragged robin. He trotted eagerly 
home with her to press the blossoms between 
sheets of blotting paper while they were still 
fresh. As they hurried down the road, the 
new neighbor, almost as he had done yester- 
day, stepped out of his gate. 

He grinned as he called to Daphne, “Oh, 
I say, is it safe for me to walk here today?” 

Daphne gripped the pram handle. It must 
have given her courage, for she was able 
to call out as lightly as if she had been 
Helen, “Oh, it’s a bit of a risk, but I expect 
you're safe. My name is Daphne—Daphne 
Elliot,” and she didn’t feel too troubled to 
find herself adding rather unnecessarily, “and 
I live next door.” 

The boy grinned. “So I had noticed. I'm 
Ian Gordon. And what do you have there, 
a pramful of ragged robins?” 

“And a baby under them. Young John 
and I have been after flowers together. 

“Oh, I say, are you keen on wild flowers? 
Myself, I'm a bit of a birder. Done some 
tramping to watch birds in the country out- 
side London, you know, and in the West 
Country on holiday. Up here I don’t know 
my way around at all. I expect you could 
help. Perhaps one day you will take me 
along to your flower haunts, and I could do 
some birding,” Ian said earnestly. 

Almost to her own surprise, Daphne an- 
swered, “Perhaps next Sunday afternoon. I 
shan’t have to be at Mrs. Leigh’s. Could 
you go then?” 

“I could, and I will,” said Ian. 

To Daphne, moving past him, he appeared 
to speak with eagerness. “Cheerio,” she said. 

Later, as she spread a spray of the 
ragged robin’s crinkly, starlike blossoms on 
a sheet of blotting paper and carefully 
weighed a second sheet over them, she won- 
dered at her own daring in speaking to Ian. 
Helen was the one who took the new young 
lads out walking, not she. How this week 
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at Mrs. Leigh’s would fly by now, with such 
a pleasant Sunday prospect ahead. 

Daphne found that a pleasant prospect was 
badly needed, because every ie at Mrs. 
Leigh’s presented her with a fresh problem 
or embarrassment. One day it was a milk 
jug broken when she washed up after tea. 
Another, it was bathing the baby with 
water which, in spite of her care, was so 
warm that Baby shrieked, and Mrs. Leigh 
came in to the bath in great alarm. 

On a third, she was left to get tea for 
Mrs. Leigh’s father, who was part of the 
family. Daphne was anxious to make him a 
proper one because the old man was deaf 
and kindly, and apparently had few pleas- 
ures. She started upon this unaccustomed 
task by trying to remember all the motions 
she had seen Mum make at home. 

“Scald out the pot, don’t skimp on the 
tea, have the water on the boil,” she mut- 
tered to herself as she brewed the tea. 

“Have the butter soft, saw across the 
bread evenly with the knife,” she reminded 
herself as she prepared bread and butter. 

But in spite of her care, the tea when 

oured was the color of ink and the slices of 

oe instead of lying on the plate like 
Mums, as dainty and as transparent as lace, 
were roughly wedge-shaped with great holes 
in the thinner areas. Daphne put the tray 
down in front of the old man. She said, 
“Sorry,” and fled to the nursery, where she 
drank orange squash with John. 

On Friday she came near to surviving the 
day without blunders. Nothing had been 
spilled or broken, and she and John and 
the baby set out beneath a beneficent sun 
in search of wild foxgloves. They found sev- 
eral fine spikes nodding against a gray stone 
wall. Daphne picked some for pressing and 
stripped one of its pink cups. She knelt be- 
fore John and put one cup on each of his 
fingertips. 

“Now,” she said, “you have a fairy cap 
for each of your fingers, Young John.” 

While she knelt before him a sudden 
shower caught them. Although they ran for 
home they arrived well drenched. 

“Luck,” stormed Daphne to herself as she 
maneuvered the pram up the Leigh’s nar- 
row path. “I believe less and less in Mum's 
kind. The harder I try, the worse my luck is!” 

She went home as discouraged that eve- 
ning as she had been on all the others. If 
it hadn’t been for chance meetings with 
Ian during the week, as he walked the old 
spaniel or called “Cheerio,” across the hedge, 
she would have been completely down. 


Ox SATURDAY evening, slipping on 
her jacket to go home from the Leighs’, she 
was tempted to leave by the back door with- 
out a word. That would save Mrs. Leigh the 
trouble of sacking her. She would hurry 
home and say to Mum, “This proves it, 
Mum. You are born with a certain kind of 
luck and there’s no use in trying to do what 
you aren't meant to do. I've tried all week 
and gotten nowhere. But I did try.” 

But Mrs. Leigh came in before she could 
make this retreat. Daphne could hardly be- 
lieve she was hearing aright when Mrs. 
Leigh said, “Thank you for coming, my 
dear. John will find it hard to wait for 
Monday—and you—to come. He adores his 
flower walks with you. It’s quite wonderful 
how many flower names he has learned this 
week. As for Father, you have made an- 
other conquest there. Your gentle ways and 
copper hair remind him, he says, of 
Mother when they first met.” She smiled 
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warmly as she handed Daphne her pay. 

“Tm so glad,” said Daphne as she took 
the crisp notes. “I was sure I had been a 
complete failure. I felt all thumbs, and more 
nuisance than help.” 

“Not at all, and anyone has troubles in 
a new spot at first. Now, on Wednesday 
I'm to take my brood to the seaside for a 
few days’ holiday. It would be much more 
of one for me, I’m sure, if you could go 
along and take the young ones off my hands 
there. We shall find our small car a bit of 
a squeeze, I expect, but if you don’t object 
to that, we shan’t. Would you go with us?” 

Afterward, flying home on her cycle, 
a wondered if, in her excitement, she 
had made it clear that she would love to 
go. A holiday at the seaside! She jangled 
her bell merrily as she sped past hikers with 
heavy packs or dodged motorbikes and fam- 
ily cars piled with holiday luggage. Straight 
past the sweets shop with its tempting jars 
of fruit drops and pink ices she flew, straight 
past the cinema with its gay boardings that 
announced a Western, her favorite sort of 
movie. She went straight to the glove box, 
which held everything she treasured, but 
no gloves. With the bank notes laid safely 
in it, away she went down to tell Mum 
her good news. 

“And, only think, Mum, I have made 
myself good luck after all, haven’t I? May- 
be you are right. And tomorrow, did I tell 
you, I'm taking Ian, the new lad, up on 
Beckfell to show him the countryside. It 
will be just champion if it’s a fine day.” 

“I'm glad. He seems a fine lad. Bring 
him by for tea, after. And of course I am 
right about luck,” said Mum, with a laugh. 
“Now that you know, perhaps you will stop 
looking for a four-leaf clover when you have 
a lawnful of fine, three-leaf ones.” 


Fine pay or not, the scramble up 

Beckfell was “champion.” She and Ian car- 
ried rolled macs which they were constantly 
putting on or off as the rain fell or the sun 
shone through. Ian was a comfortable com- 
panion, whether they were beating through 
wet, waist-high bracken or skirting a bog. 
With his binoculars he watched the flight 
of hawks while Daphne gathered heather. 
Daphne soon forgot that she hadn’t always 
known him. Like her, he enjoyed looking 
and listening. He didn’t miss the glint of 
silvery streams coursing down to the beck 
in the valley, nor the blue smoke rising 
from the occasional chimney tops lying be- 
low their path. He laughed at the silly sheep 
which in two’s and three’s darted away from 
them into the heather as they climbed. He 
was properly silent when they stood above 
Ravenswater and saw it glimmer far down 
below them like a splash of molten lead. 
After they had looked their fill, they would 
start down for home over the stone stiles 
and five-barred gates and by a short route 
that Daphne knew well. Then, once home, 
she would try to make a better tea than the 
one she had made for Mrs. Leigh’s father, 
and she would show Ian her flower album. 
He had asked to see it. She wouldn't tell 
him that one important specimen was miss- 
ing from it—the plain, ordinary, three-leaf 
clover. Or perhaps she would tell him, after 
all. Ian, with his wet corduroys flapping 
around his ankles, his beret molded to his 
head with the dampness, and a sprig of 
heather askew over one ear, looked most 
understanding. Perhaps he wouldn't laugh 
too much if she told him her ideas about 
luck. THE END 
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humor. Irene Dunne is Queen Vic 


(20th Century-Fox) 





BRANDED—There are plenty of 
thrills and excitement in this fast- 


by Alan Ladd. Filmed in Tech- 
nicolor, the picture follows the 
adventures of the outlaw in his 
search for the long-lost son of 
his benefactor, Mr. Lavery 
(Charles Bickford). Choya is in- 
volved in many a dangerous sit- 
vation before he succeeds in 
bringing the father and son to- 
gether ot last. Mona Freeman is 
the lovely heroine. (Paramount) 


THE HALLS OF MONTEZUMA 
—As the title indicates, this is a 
story of the United States Marine 
Corps. The pictureis photographed 
in Technicolor, and the action 
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Blemishes*. “Noxzema helped 
smooth out some teen-age com- 
plexion troubles I had,” says Nanci 
Purdy, San Anselmo, California. 
“Since then, it’s been my regular 
all-purpose beauty cream — helps 
keep my skin looking lovely.” 








Doctor's 2-Step Beauty Routine 
Helps Heal Blemishes*— 
Keep Your Skin Looking Fresh 


@ Above all, you want your skin to look 
naturally lovely —smooth, clear, beauti- 
fully fresh. And now—with the 2-Step 
Noxzema Beauty Routine, developed by 
a skin doctor—you can help your com- 
plexion to its naturally lovely look! In 
clinical tests, it helped 4 out of 5 show 
lovelier-looking skin in 2 weeks and 
less. Here’s all you do: 

Easy as washing your face 
1. Morning— Apply Noxzema over face 
and neck. With a damp cloth, “cream- 
wash” as you would with soap and water. 
Rinse. “Creamwashing” cleanses so thor- 
oughly. Noxzema even smells clean! 

After drying, smooth on a film of 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema for two 
all-day benefits. It helps heal blemishes* 
and helps protect your skin! 
2. Evening— At bedtime, “creamwash” 
with Noxzema, as you did in the morn- 
ing. How clean your skin looks! How 
fresh it feels! See how you’ve washed 
away make-up, the day’s dirt! Now, 


Like on Augel of Mency to youn skin, 


lightly massage Noxzema into skin to 
help it look softer, smoother. Pat a bit 
extra over any blemishes* to help heal 
them. Noxzema is greaseless—no 
“smeary” face or messy pillow! 

Special Trial Offer! Try Noxzema 
while you can take advantage of this 
Special Offer—for a limited time only 
you can get the regular 40¢ jar for only 
29¢, plus tax! Get yours today! 


*externally-caused 
























Look what you can do 
with just one cream! 


Chapped hands — Medicated 
Noxzema helps them feel better, look 
softer and smoother —so quickly! 


Rough, dry arms, legs and elbows 
respond so beautifully to smoothing 
Noxzema care. And it’s greaseless! 
Chapped Lips — Noxzema’s medicated 
formula helps them heal quickly — 
helps them look softer, smoother! 


“Itchy” skin — greaseless Noxzema 
makes a wonderfully soothing body- 
rub in winter! 
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International Date Line 
(Continued from page 19) 


girls and women. But even there, the date- 
line story is changing. There are two major 
groups, those of Arabian descent who 
occupy the central part of the country 
and the big cities, and the Berbers 
(descendants of original settlers) who live 
in the south and in the mountains. It is the 
rural and mountain folk of Morocco, not the 
city dwellers, who allow their girls the most 
freedom, according to Omar Elmandjra of 
Casablanca. 

“The rural Berber youth,” he says, “mingle 
at peasant gatherings, picnics, horseback 
parties, and at dances. They dance a square 
dance with a unique native rhythm, usually 
to the music of a violin and tambourines. 
The girls learn to dance at the age of six- 
teen. 

“In our big cities, many of the girls wear 
veils, toe-length dresses, and the djellaba 
(a long coat with tight sleeves and a hood, 
worn on the street or anywhere a girl might 
come into contact with the opposite sex). 
A young girl never speaks to young men out- 
side of her family. Among conservative 
Moroccans, there is no such thing as girl- 
and-boy dating. The average girl may be- 
come friends with a boy only when she is of 
marriageable age, seventeen or eighteen. 
Before a boy calls on a girl, he must have 
marriage in mind. He sends his sister or other 
trusted member of the family first to call 
and report on her charm, her manners, her 
traits of character. If he likes what is re- 
ported, he presses his suit. 

“Girls today in Morocco,” Omar adds, 
“are rebelling against the old idea that their 
place, after high school, is in the home, 
learning only to become a housewife. Many 
go to college, now, and are demanding more 
say-so in the matter of whom they wed. In 
Fez and Marrakesh, the heart of Moroccan 
culture, the girls are highly educated; they 
prepare themselves to be intellectual mates 
as well as homemakers and mothers. Moroc- 
can boys today seek wives who can be com- 
panions in the fullest sense. This is the most 
drastic change occurring in my generation.” 

In India, as well, we see sharp changes 
taking place today. “But,” explains Elan- 
jikal J. Kuruvilla of Hindustan, “there is no 
dating among teen-agers in India; that is, 
not in twosomes. Boys and girls attend 
separate schools after the age of nine, and 
only a few colleges are coeducational. A 
boy’s first date with a girl is arranged by 
his family and the girl’s family, usually takes 
place in her home, and is chaperoned. Our 
teen-agers mingle at large gatherings. In 
cities, young people enjoy modern dances, 
and play parlor games together. But even 
there, our girls do not go out alone with 
boys until they are twenty-one. 

“Boys in the big cities wear Western 
clothes, save at the most formal functions; 
girls wear saris in public places, of what- 
ever color they choose—long garments of 
silk, cotton, or linen, draped to cover their 
figures from head to foot, one end often 
being brought up over the head as a mantle. 

“In our villages, the chief form of enter- 
tainment is the folk dance in the market 
place, which old and young alike attend. 
The young people also enjoy hay rides, in 
carts drawn by bullocks. 

“One great change is taking place today in 
India. The caste system is disappearing; 
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girls and boys may make friends with, and 

even marry, those not in their social class 
” 

or group. 

Dolores Gonzales of Mexico, Luz Angeles 
Maldonado of Puerto Rico, and Pierette 
Marin of Uruguay all shake their heads 
with a vigorous “no” at the idea of teen- 
age dating. Girls are strictly chaperoned 
throughout the Latin countries where Span- 
ish influence is strong. Since the war, how- 
ever, other influences are being felt. 

Pierette Marin explains, “The Andes 
Mountains could be called our dividing line, 
socially as well as in other ways. East of 
the big mountain chain, particularly in the 
larger countries like Brazil, customs are be- 
coming much like yours. Even there, how- 
ever, many of our girls go to convent schools 
and have no chance to meet boys except at 
home holiday parties. To the west of the 
Andes, the old Spanish customs prevail. In 
some of the smaller countries east of the 
Andes such as Paraguay and my own Uru- 
guay,” she adds, “girls lead a more restricted 
life than you do and customs are similar to 
those west of the Andes. But we have been 
seeing your films, and reading your maga- 
zines, and our manner of dress and our 
hairdos are becoming more like yours.’ 

Luz Angeles Maldonado tells you that 
boys and girls in Puerto Rico may attend 
the same parties, but the boy never calls for 
the girl nor escorts her home, and all parties 
are chaperoned. Movie parties are arranged 
by the high schools with teachers in charge, 
and there are dances and movies at the 
schools. 

“When we reach our fifteenth birthday,” 
she adds, “we may ask our school friends, 
both boys and girls, to our parties. Our fa- 
vorite dances are the bolero and the rhumba. 
We have nothing like your bebop.” 

Mexican girls, according to Dolores Gon- 
zales, make their debuts much earlier than 
others. “The average age is sixteen, though 
some are presented at fifteen. But even after 
that they are strictly chaperoned. From the 
age of twelve, until she has made her debut, 
the Mexican girl attends only all-girl parties. 
After sixteen, she goes to dances, theater 
parties, and other social events. Our most 
popular dance at present is the mambo, a 
new dance from Veracruz. We also like the 
rhumba and the tango. We dress as you do, 
except that in some areas, girls wear a wide, 
white skirt, a lace-trimmed apron of gay 
color, and a long scarf called a rebozo. 

“Girls are gradually being allowed more 
informality and freedom in Mexico, as else- 
where. A girl may go to church today with 
her fiance, and walk home from Mass with a 
boy to whom she is not engaged. But our 
teen-agers are still less sophisticated than 
yours: girls stay little girls longer.” 

And now we have come to the end of our 
international date-line tour. You couldn't 
possibly have a stopover in every country 
of the world, of course, to see how girls 
and boys everywhere become friends. But 
you have covered a lot of territory, and 
have taken a look at quite a number of 
countries, near and far. 

You have a pretty good idea now of the 
whole bright fabric of social life for young 
people the world over. You see how each 
country takes pride in its traditions as well 
as in its progress; though much changes, 
much remains. You see how the good things 
of all lands are cherished to give to the 
whole cloth of our international date-line 
story a pattern that is warm, colorful, and 
vari THE END 
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EASTFORD, CONNECTICUT: I think your 
stories are the most excellent a magazine 
could have. 

I liked very much Let Nothing You Dis- 
may and the continued story Stairway to the 
Sky. Your dresses are also very cute. I hope 
you have more stories about Pat Downing. 

How about some tips on fixing your room? 

Janice CHANDLER (age 12) 
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STONEHAM, MASSACEUSETTS: I have been 
taking THe AMERICAN Girt for about three 
years and every month it gets better. I like 
your covers on the October, November, and 
December issues. Your stories are super! 

I also like your patterns. My mother 
makes a lot of my clothes so we pick patterns 
in THe AMERICAN Girt. I also am learning 
to sew, so I'll be making a great deal of my 
clothes. I like to pick the clothes from THE 
AMERICAN Gir- because there are a lot, and 
it’s a good choice for a schoolgirl. 

I am not a Girl Scout but I do enjoy the 
Girl Scout news. Thanks for a wonderful 
magazine. Barsara Situ (age 13) 


LACOMBE, CANADA: I certainly like your 
story Stairway to the Sky, especially since I 
hope to be a writer some day. Thanks, too, 
for the new Contributors’ Page. I think it 
will be swell. Would you accept one sugges- 
tion? Please have some articles on writing. 
Ester Russe.t (age 14) 


WARRENSVILLE HEIGHTS, OHIO: Let Nothing 
You Dismay was a perfect Christmas story. 
How about a few hints on how to keep 

your room neat? 
Joyce Trousit (age 12) 


DUNKIRK, NEW YORK: The cover on the De- 
cember issue was positively the loveliest 
- that I have ever seen. Teddy Ayre certainly 
is a lovely girl. I read every story, as usual, 
and I enjoyed them all, as usual. I think that 
Stairway to the Sky is a wonderful story, 
and I hope that you will have more like it. 
I'am a member of the Senior Girl Scout 
troop in Dunkirk, and so your articles on 
Scouting are very interesting to me. Our 
troop is called Mariners, for we like the 
water a great deal. We live right on Lake 
Erie, so we have plenty of opportunity to 
do a great many things. 

Another thing that I like about THe 
AMERICAN Giru is Teen Shop Talk, I think 
that it is one of the most “cuteneyest” 
articles that there is. Please pardon my 
slang, but it is the most perfect word that 
describes the article. Pat Mirek (age 14) 


DAVENPORT, IOWA: I think you have a mar- 
velous magazine. I think the serials are 
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terrible but I love your other stories and 
articles. I especially liked Victory by Helen 
Gregutt, Of Shoes and Ships by Anitra 
Marsland, and On Trial by Eleanor Hoffman. 
Let’s have some more stories like these. 
KENLYN WELLS (age 12) 


STONY BROOK, NEW YORK: I enjoy your 
magazine even more now, because of your 
wonderful contest. 

Your December cover is one of the most 
adorable I have ever seen. It is even better 
than the Typical American Girl covers were. 
Teddy Ayre is one of the most lovely girls 
I have ever seen adorning any magazine. 
It is a very original pose, too. 

To some extent, I agree with Velma 
Fritsch when she said in her letter that 
Christine is inconsiderate of Cousin Retta 
and Hugo. The story Stairway to the Sky 
started out quite interestingly, but it’s sort of 
lost some of its punch. I still like it quite a 
bit and am anxious to know how it ends. It 
cannot compare, though, with Daystar, 
which was the best serial you have ever 
printed. 

I was glad to see my old friend Pat Down- 
ing again. She has always been my favorite. 
She writes such cute letters. 

Mary Lots Nicwotis (age 16) 


BROADVIEW, ILLINOIS: I like THE AMERICAN 
Git because it has so many good stories in 
it. 

I am a Girl Scout of Troop 231 and I am 
working on the Radio badge. I also like All 
Over the Map, because it tells of other troops 
all over the world. One other thing I like 
to do is read the advertisements. 

Joan Youncsteapt (age 12) 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA: I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN Girt for two years and have 
enjoyed every issue! I like this December's 
issue especially, cover girl and all. I just 


loved Let Nothing You Dismay. Christmas 


Thaw was good, too. 
I think Stairway to the Sky is one of the 
best continued stories you've had. 
Sonya Heap (age 13) 


EAST SPENCER, NORTH CAROLINA: Thank 
you so much for letting girls (who otherwise 
would have no chance) contribute to your 
magazine. It thrilled me so much. I have 
been writing stories and poems, and drawing 
pictures, for several years and I have never 
had the chance your magazine is offering. 
I am sending something in each month, and 
I do hope Tuck is with me. Even if I do 
not win, I shall keep trying. 

BarBaRA LyeERLY (age 14) 
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FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS: Let Nothing 
You Dismay and Christmas Thaw were won- 
derful. Your serial Stairway to the Sky is 
swell. Christmas U.S.A. a Holiday House 
were very nice. 

I am a Second Class Girl Scout in Troop 
26 and enjoy All Over the Map. Your Own 
Recipe Exchange is wonderful, especially in 
your December issue. All those candies just 
seem yummy! Mary Reppy (age 12) 


CARTHAGE, TEXAS: In our English class last 
week we were told to report on our favorite 
teen-age magazine. Of course I reported on 
THE AMERICAN GirL, and my report was 
chosen as the best because it contained more 
and was by far the most interesting. Inci- 
dentally, the majority of our class are boys! 
My brother approves the contents of our 
magazine, but he likes the covers better. He 

adds each one to his pin-up collection. 
Louise Hupson (age 16) 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE: I think Christmas Thaw 
and Let Nothing You Dismay were very 
good. Abbie of the Lonely Lighthouse was 
excellent. I wish you would have more true 
stories. 

I am a Girl Scout, so I enjoy your Girl 
Scout articles. June Apams (age 11) 


LANSING, MICHIGAN: I would like to tell 
you how much I liked Holiday House. The 
ideas on how to make a Christmas wreath 
were super. I also liked Christmas Thaw 
very much. I wish you would have more 
stories like it. ROBERTA BURKE 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: I have just finished 
reading Let Nothing You Dismay, and I 
think it’s just simply great. I also enjoyed 
Christmas Thaw. Your pages with Christmas 
gift suggestions are wonderful aids to Christ- 
mas shopping. Teen Shop Talk is an all- 
year-round help and solves many of my gift 


problems. 
I am looking forward to the Contributors’ 
Page. ANNE Kavanacu (age 12) 


ALLENDALE, NEW JERSEY: I have just finished 
reading Let Nothing You Dismay and I can't 
express in words how much it means to me. 
My grandmother lives with us, and I was 
in the same shoes as Pat was. I say I “was,” 
because, after reading the story, I have 
changed my mind about a lot of things. 
Three cheers for Frances Fitzpatrick 
Wright for writing the best story I have 
ever read. BEVERLY VINCENT (age 13) 





Please send your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. 
Y., and tell us your age and address. 
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You and Brotherhood 
by DR. RALPH BUNCHE 


Tue best yardstick for measuring what 
everyone of us, as an individual, can con- 
tribute to good will and friendly understand- 
ing is how well we live up to the slogan of 
Brotherhood Week—observed February 18- 
25, 1951—“Believe It, Live It, Support It.” 
Brotherhood Week is observed under the 
auspices of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

You really cannot separate the three parts 
of the brotherhood slogan. If you truly be- 
lieve that all men are brothers, you will 
put this belief into action every day of 
your life in all that you say and do. Only 
when you do this are you really promoting 
and supporting the ideal of brotherhood. 

I feel sure that the Girl Scouts of the 
U. S. A. are very much aware of the great 
significance of Brotherhood Week. The Girl 
Scouts, whose organization is open to all 
girls, believe in helping other people at all 
times. Their fourth law says, “A Girl Scout 
is a friend to all and a sister to every other 
Girl Scout.” 

This, to me, is the very heart of Brother- 
hood for young and old alike. Brotherhood 
is a force for good and happiness. It is only 
in the spirit of brotherhood that people 
can live together peacefully. It is the only 
way to achieve strength and unity in our 
own country and to fully discharge our 
heavy international responsibilities. 

That is why I hope that at the end of 
Brotherhood Week you will not pack your 
good intentions and resolutions away until 
next year’s Brotherhood Week, but will 
carry your yardstick with you throughout 
the year—“Believe It, Live It, Support It.” 








The AMERICAN GIRL Index for 1950 


The American Girt INvex for the past 
year will be printed separately and a 
limited number will be available on 
request. The index will be classified,as 
usual, under the program fields of Girl 
Scouting. If you'd like to have a copy 
of the index, please address your re- 
quest to The American Girl, 30 West 
48th Street, New York 19, New York, 
and enclose a large, stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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Most girls should avoid skating on “those days” 


true. Even professionals sometimes 
stow away their blades for a day or 
two. They know it’s not smart to get 
too strenuous at that time of the month. 

That’s just a sample of the common- 
sense-talk in “Growing Up and Liking 


TRUE ~ 


Girls can avoid napkin-buying 
embarrassment 


true. There’s one new-shape, discreet- 
shape napkin box—the wonderfully 
different new Modess box! 


Wrapped, this new box will keep 
your secret ever so nicely. And now 
Modess comes ready-wrapped to avoid 
shopping embarrassment and to save 
time in the store. 


Name 


It,” the doctor-approved Modess 
booklet that’s full ot up-to-date tips on 
“difficult days.” Problems of health, 
poise, grooming, they’re all covered. 
Send for your copy today! Absolutely 
free—just mail coupon below! 


PALSE ? 


Same number of fine Modess napkins 
as old box. 3 napkin sizes: Regular (for 
average needs) Junior (narrower)— 
Super (extra-protective). 


old shape 





new shape 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5151-2 Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE copy of 
“Growing Up and Liking It.” (Ofer good in U.S.A. Can.) 





Address 





City 





State 


Age 
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It’s easy—it’s fun to earn money for your Council Fund 


WHY IT’S EASY: Because they are so good, you can enthusiastically rec- 
ommend Weston’s Cookies to 
your neighbors. They are sure 
to enjoy them. Your neighbors 
want to help the Girl Scouts 
in your town, so they will be 
delighted to buy from you 
these delicious cookies with the 
Official Girl Scout Seal. There 
are Wafer Type Cookies and Cream 
Filled Sandwich Cookies. 


HOW TO START THE ORDERS COMING IN: Just send a 
postal card to the Weston plant nearest to you. Weston’s 
will send you complete information and will supply you 
with all necessary selling aids. 

If your council hasn’t started yet, tell them they can 
get all the material needed by writing the nearest of the 
Weston plants listed below. 


2 WESTON company 


PASSAIC, N. J. © BATTLE CREEK, MICH. * BURBANK, CAL. » WACO, TEXAS 
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Your Own Recipe Exchange 
(Continued from page 25) 


Cook beets and cabbage in beef stock 
until tender, about 20 minutes. Brown onion 
in oil, and add to soup. Add salt and pep- 
per to taste. Serve very hot in heavy soup 
bowls and top with a tablespoon of sour 
cream. Serves 6. 

Sent by 
Caro. Younc, Gravesville, N. Y. 


FRENCH ONION SOUP 
Try adding a quarter cup of grated cheese 
to the soup if you like a really cheesy flavor. 
This soup requires little watching once the 
liquid has been added, and overcooking will 
not hurt it. 


3 cups thinly sliced 2'2 cups water 
onions Salt and pepper to taste 
3 tablespoons butter 6 thick rounds toasted 
or margarine French bread 
22 cups canned Pormesan or other dry 
bouillon or strong cheese, grated 
beef stock 


Sauté onions slowly in butter or margarine 
until soft and golden. Add bouillon, water, 
salt, and pepper. Simmer 30 minutes. Serve 
in heavy pottery bowls. Place one round of 
toast in each bowl. Pass cheese to be sprin- 
kled on top of toast. Serves 6. 

Sent by 
MarsHa Brown, San Carlos, California 


SWISS SOUP 
This is extremely quick and easy to make, 
once the chicken stock is ready. Season it 
to your own particular taste. Try adding 
one of your favorite herbs or spices a small 
amount at a time—such as thyme, marjoram, 
nutmeg, or curry. 


1% quarts chicken stock % cup milk 
2 egg yolks, beaten Salt and pepper to taste 
1 teaspoon flour Whipped cream 


Bring chicken stock to a boil in‘a large 
kettle. Beat together egg yolks, flour, and 
milk until smooth. Add slowly to the boiling 
stock, stirring constantly. Season and serve 
at once, avoiding a second boiling. Serve 
one tablespoon of slightly whipped cream 
on each bowl or cup. Serves 6. 

Sent by 
Jane McMartin, Flora, Illinois 


OLD-FASHIONED CLAM CHOWDER 
Barbara was given this recipe by the wife 
of a seagoing fisherman. Serve it with oyster 
crackers, or toasted sea biscuits, a tart cab- 
bage salad, and a hearty dessert the next 
time you entertain your particular circle of 
friends. 


Y% pound salt pork, 2 dozen clams, chopped, 
diced and clam juice 

4 onions, sliced 2 cups stewed. tomatoes, 

3 potatoes, diced strained 

1 stalk celery, diced 3 quarts water 

3 carrots, diced 1 teaspoon salt 


Pepper to taste 


Fry pork until brown and crisp in a skil- 
let. Remove pork scraps. Brown onions in 
fat. Combine onions a all other ingredients 
in a large kettle and simmer 2 or 3 hours. 
The longer the simmering, the better the 
flavor. Makes a hearty one-dish meal for 
4 or 5. 

Sent by 
BARBARA SARNOFF, Merrick, Long Island 


CREAM OF ONION SOUP 
This is a delicious soup originated in 
Mary’s home. Mary was a victim of polio 
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four years ago. She writes, “Cooking is my 
hobby, as it is one activity I can take part in 
and compete with other girls my age.” 


2 slices bacon, diced 3 cups milk 
1 cup thinly sliced 4 teaspoon salt 
onions % cup grated American 
3 stalks celery, diced cheese 
2 tablespoons flour 


Fry bacon in heavy saucepan until crisp. 
Add onions and celery and cook until golden 
brown, stirring constantly. Stir in flour and 
cook over low heat until thick and smooth. 
Add milk gradually, stirring until thickened. 
Add salt and grated cheese. When soup is 
hot and cheese melted, serve at once. 
Serves 4. 

Sent by 
Mary O’Mera, Boyceville, Wisconsin 


SPLIT-PEA SOUP 

Mary says, “Start about noon for an early 
Saturday supper and let simmer on back of 
stove or in _ se well cooker. We like our 
pea soup very thick and rich. With a salad, 
French bread, fruit, and cheese, this is a 
super supper.” 


2 cups dried split peas 
8 cups of water 

1 large onion, diced 

1 large carrot, diced 


% pound wieners 
2 teaspoons dried 


parsley 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Wash peas. Cover with water and bring 
to a boil. Add onion and carrot. Stir occa- 
sionally to keep peas from sticking to bot- 
tom. When vegetables are soft, mash with 
a potato masher. Add seasonings and more 
water if necessary. Continue slow cooking 
until as thick as desired, about three to four 
hours. A half hour before serving, slice 
wieners into half-inch rounds and drop into 
soup to heat through. Serves 4 big appetites 
or 6 medium ones. 

Sent by 
Mary McCroskey, Portland, Oregon 
THE END 





May Reeipe Exehange 
Date Due: FEBRUARY 20 
Subject: ONE-DISH MEALS 


© The AmeriCAN Girt Magazine is offering 
you an opportunity to have your very own 
cooking department in which your recipes 
will be published. Entries for the May issue 
must reach us by February 20. 

® Each month we'll announce in the maga- 
zine the kind of cookery to be featured 
in the “Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST 
be one that you have used successfully. 
© JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will 
test and judge the contributions, and choose 
the recipes which will appear in the maga- 
zine. For every entry that is printed, The 
AMERICAN Girt will pay $1.00. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Recipes must be typewritten or neatly 
printed in ink, on one side of the paper. 
2. In the upper right-hand corner of the 
page, give your name, address, age, and 
the source of your recipe. 

3. List ingredients in the order of use in 
the recipe, and give level measurements. If 
any special techniques are involved, de- 
scribe them fully. 

4. All recipes submitted become the prop- 
erty of The AMERICAN Girt Magazine and 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. If 
your recipe is published in the magazine, 
you will receive a check for $1.00. Decisions 
of the judge are final. 

5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, 
American Girl Magazine, 30 West 48th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 
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« Mom's 





Night Off! 


The family (especially the male members) will 


love ONIONBURGER SANDWICHES, 
and love you for making them! 





1. Mix together: 1) lbs. ground beef, 
4 c. Real Mayonnaise, % tsp. salt and a 
few dashes of pepper. 





3. Place in a pan in preheated broiler. 
Broil three to four minutes on each side. 
(Yield: 6 Onionburger Sandwiches.) 


MOST 





+ 
Real Mayonnaise is America’s favorite . . . 
and for very good reasons! It’s creamy in 
sauces. Tasty on sandwiches. Tempting as 
a seasoning in casseroles or soups. As a 
binder, it makes croquettes, meat loaves 
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2. Divide meat into 12 four-inch patties. 
Place thin onion slices on six patties, and 
top with the six remaining patties. 





4. Serve with heated canned beans and 
lettuce and tomato salad. Top salad with a 
tablespoonful of Real Mayonnaise. 


and hamburger so juicy and flavorful. 
And Real Mayonnaise is a treat witl 


POPULAR , salads—served plain or varied! It can be 


mixed with fruit juice, whipped cream, 
soft cheeses, French dressing or chili 
sauce ... and it won’t turn watery! Best 
Foods or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise 
contains no starchy filler. It’s all Real 
Mayonnaise! Good so many ways! 


BEST FOODS - HELLMANN'S 


Mapai 


coro ---- senna 


FREE! NEW BEST FOODS MENU PLANNER 
New, exciting, and easy recipes for every occasion! 
Only one to a customer. Clip this coupon and mail 
it to The Best Foods, Inc., P. O. Box 942, Church 


- 
| 
| 
| 

St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Name. 





Address. 





Zone__State. 








A crackin’ Joo 


fo ring Up new Scout tands/ 


The profits are big... the products perfect when 
you sell Girl Scout Cookies made by Carr-Consol- 
idated “‘Crackin’ Good” Bakers. What’s more, you 
get a complete assortment of free selling aids— 
including handy 12-pack cookie carriers—to make 
your sale a rousing success. 

Plan now to raise funds this simple and sure way. 
Write for complete sales and service data, and to 
learn the location of the Carr plant nearest to you. 
Address: Department A, Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Girl Scout Gookies 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT CO., CHICAGO, ILL.; WILKES-BARRE, PA.; BOSTON, MASS. 
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INDIAN MOONS 


by CRAVEN GRIFFITH 





FEBRUARY 

HUNGER MOON 
February—Hunger Moon 
Frozen is the deep lagoon 
Frozen are the fields of grain 
Hunger walks across the plain 
Famine stalks the field and prairie 
Moon of Hunger—February. 


The American Indians used to, 
and in some tribes still do, identify 
their months by moons, Each moon 
was given a name and a symbol. 
These names and symbols were 
really meaningful to the Indians, 
because they described something 
about nature and the out-of-doors 
that was important in their lives. 
Names of the moons varied among 
the different tribes. For February, 
the name adepted and approved by 
the American Indian Association as 
being most nearly correct and most 
widely used is “Hunger Moon.” 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 
TO ORDER 
AMERICAN GIRL 
PATTERNS 


Check pattern number and size and enclose 
correct amount (in coin) for each pattern. 


FEATURED ON PAGES 28-29 
[_]9136—Cart-Wheel Skirt: 25¢ 
Sizes FT] 25 CF) 26 ( 27 F 29 
[_]4685—Triangle-Pocket Dress: 25¢ 
Sizes  NUOwWOU’OW 
[_]14690—Bolero Suit: 30¢ 
Szs OO 2040 
[_]9250—Dress with Yoke: 25¢ 
Sizes OO NOwv03.oW7 
CT 14859—Jerkin Three-Piecer: 30¢ 
Ses QT 10305017 
[_]9418—Dress with White Collar: 25¢ 
Sizes 1] 100 120) 14 
I enclose $........ for patterns 


checked above 
Be sure to enclose correct amount for each pattern 
ordered (sorry, no C.O0.D."s) and state size. We pay 
postage. 


City and State...........cecerecercceccescrsecs 
(Please Indicate Zone No.) 
MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Pattern Department 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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for selling 

only 50 boxes 

of our 200 greeting card line. 
And this can be done in a 
single day. Free samples. 

Other leading boxes on approval. 
Many surprise items. 

It costs nothing to fry. 

Mail coupon below today. 





FEATURE DELUXE 
21 CARD 
ALL-OCCASION 
ASSORTMENT 











FUN’S A POPPIN’ 
ALL-OCCASION 
COMIC 
ASSORTMENT 


TRULY YOURS 
SCENTED DECORATED 
STATIONERY ENSEMBLE 
— includes Gift Card 





f=" Mail This Coupon Today ey 


SUPER | CHEERFUL CARD CO. H 

ALL-OCCASION 1 Dept. AJ-2, White Plains, N. Y.5 

MATCHING 5 

GIFT WRAPPING 4 Please rush samples and full details ry 

ENSEMBLE g of your money-making plan. : 

H PORMED ccccccccccccsoosccce eccccce : 

CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY : Address .....-. a a ad acca : 
Dept. AJ-2, White Plains, New York $y ones 
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Headline News in Girl Scouting 


Today, perhaps more than ever be- 

fore, Girl Guides and Girl Scouts are 
thinking about, wanting to know better, their 
sister Guides and Scouts all over the world. 
So our department of “headline news” this 
month will tell about some of the things 
Girl Scouts of our own country are doing 
to further International Friendship. 

Out in North Dakota, a group of Girl 
Scouts of the Northwest Area had an im- 
pressive part in a model United Nations 
assembly held during November at the Minot 
State Teachers’ College. With a member of 
the college faculty as director, several hun- 
dred high-school students took part in the 
two days’ meeting. Following the pattern 
of the U.N. meeting at Flushing Meadows, 
Long Island, flags of all member nations 
were carried to the stage by Girl Scouts. 
First the United Nations banner was brought 
to the center of the stage by a Girl Scout 
and two Brownie guards of honor. Then, 
as the name of each member country was 
called alphabetically a Girl Scout bearing 
the flag of that country walked upon the 
stage and took her place in a semicircle 
about the banner of the United Nations. 
As each flag was carried in, the students 
acting as delegates from that country rose 
in their places in the assembly. When all 
the flags were assembled, the Girl Scouts 
gave a hand salute to the United Nations 
banner and left the stage. The Girl Scouts 
did all of the sewing on the flags, which 
remained on the stage during the whole 


assembly. 
& When the Senior Scouts of Troop 2, 

in Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, de- 
cided to make a United Nations flag for 
their community, they did not expect to go 
beyond that one project. But as they worked 
on the flag and learned more about the 
United Nations, they became so filled with 
enthusiasm that they decided to have a 
United Nations supper for their parents, 
troop committee members, and the town 
selectmen. On the evening of the supper, 
planned and cooked entirely by the Seniors, 
the hall was decorated with a border pic- 
turing uniformed Girl Guides and Scouts 
from various countries, and small flags of 
the member nations of the U.N. were favors. 





ad 


After the supper the girls presented the 
United Nations flag which they had made 
to the selectmen; then they, in turn, were 
given a United Nations flag made for them 
by their troop committee. To climax the 
affair, films of the United Nations, the Mar- 
shall Plan, and of International Girl Scout- 


ing were shown. 
& A Girl Scout doll which journeyed 

thousands of miles has become a link 
of friendship between Girl Scouts of Israel 
and American Girl Scouts of Troop 67, in 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. This troop, which 
includes girls of many different faiths, held 
a beautiful presentation ceremony at which 
they entrusted the doll to a Jewish rabbi 
who was leaving on a visit to Israel. 

The doll was presented, in Tel Aviv, to 
Israeli Girl Scouts, in a ceremony at which 
representatives from all the Girl Scout troops 
in Tel Aviv were present. As a token of 
appreciation and friendship, the Israeli 
Scouts sent to their sister Scouts in the 
United States their National Scouts’ Badge, 
and a copy of the calendar for Israel's chil- 
dren. These gifts were presented to the 
Bradford Girl Scouts in November, at a 





Scouts’ Own attended by more than five 
hundred Girl Scouts and their parents. The 
chain of friendship is being further strength- 
ened by correspondence between members 
of Troop 67 and Girl Scouts in Tel Aviv. 


& American Girl Scouts of Troop 15, 
in Tokyo, Japan, found that knowing 
only a few words of one another's language 
was no barrier to friendship when they re- 
cently entertained Troop 15 of the Japanese 
Girl Scouts. They sang and played games 
together, and the Japanese girls put on a 
clever hand-puppet show for their hostesses. 

In another activity, this troop of Amer- 
ican Girl Scouts combined work on the Cook 
badge with a fine bit of community service 
when they baked dozens of cookies for 
servicemen in the Army General Hospital in 
Tokyo, to be distributed through the Red 
Cross. 


From Ishpeming, Michigan, comes a 

letter especially for readers of All 
Over the Map. Tyyne Parviainen, of Troop 
21, writes: 

“May I, in All Over the Map, extend a 
warm ‘Hello’ to Girl Scouts in the United 
States who read THe AMERICAN Girt from 
Girl Scouts of Ylivieska, Finland? Last sum- 
mer, while my mother and I were traveling 
in Finland, we had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Anna Liisa Paivarinta, of Ylivieska. 
She has organized a troop of forty-odd girls, 
and we spent several days with this troop, 
going on an excursion to the ‘Kalla,’ a rock- 
bound island about twenty-five kilometers at 
sea. Their ceremonies are very impressive 
and beautiful. As a farewell gift, the girls 
gave me a beautiful Girl Scout knife, espe- 
cially made, with their colors and the Girl 
Scout insignia. Our troop has begun corre- 
spondence with this Finnish troop, and we 
exchange ideas and learn of their customs. 
I also extend greetings from the leader, Miss 


Paivarinta.” 
& World Friendship was the theme of 

the traditional vesper service at which 
the Girl Scouts of Birmingham, Michigan, 
commemorated the birthday of Juliette Low. 
Held in the Community House, the service 
opened with a flag ceremony which centered 
about a United Nations banner, the gift 
of Intermediate Troop 5. 


Servicemen in the Army General Hospital in Tokyo, Japan, were the recipients of 


this huge box of cookies, made by these American Girl Scouts of Troop 15, in Tokyo 
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Four foreign students from a near-by girls’ 
college were on the stage, dressed in the 
costumes of their homelands, and took part 
in a discussion of world friendship as it 
affects the youth of the world. First the 
girl whose home is in Pakistan told the 
audience about Girl Guiding in India; then 
the student from Lithuania spoke on Girl 
Guiding in her native country and in Ger- 
many. Next, a girl from the Philippines told 
enthusiastically of the development of Girl 
Scouting in those islands, and of what the 
program is bringing to girls there. The fourth 
student, whose home is in Panama City, 
was particularly keen to learn everything 
possible about Girl Scouting in the United 
States, because she hopes to work with Girl 
Scouts in Panama City when she returns 
home. 

The audience—more than five hundred 
Girl Scouts of all ages and their parents— 
took part in the discussions, and the ques- 
tions which were asked of each speaker 
showed a very real interest in Girl Guiding 
and Scouting, and what it can mean to young 
people all over the world. 


& Who doesn’t enjoy a dog show? And 


where could there be a more exciting 
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place for a dog show than the United 
States Military Academy at West Point? So 
reasoned the Intermediate Girl Scouts of the 
“Point” when they cast about for a way to 
earn a contribution to the Juliette Low 
World Friendship Fund. And the substantial 
check which they sent to the Fund, after 
the show, proved they were right. Dogs of 
all sizes, shapes, and dispositions were put 
through their paces, and the exhibitors were 
of all sizes and ages, too. It was a great 
success, and the girls loved every bit of the 
hard work involved, as well as the fun, in 
putting on their show. 


& Any direct connection between the 
Marshall Plan and a Girl Scout troop 
in Sioux City, Iowa, may seem rather far- 
fetched. But the members of Troop 75 in 
that city will tell you that the link is a very 
real one. 

Back in 1948, a clothing kit which this 
troop sent overseas was received by a group 
of German girls at a youth center in Bavaria. 
The German girls wrote their thanks, and 
soon a regular correspondence developed. A 
high-school teacher, Mr. Rudolph Hegele, 
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“ who was the director of the 


center, translated the letters of 
both groups, and encouraged 
the friendship. So when, through 
the Marshall Plan, he came to 
this country as an exchange 
teacher for a six months’ course 
of study, he naturally was par- 
ticularly anxious to visit Sioux 
City and meet Troop 75. 

During his stay in their city, 
he visited the Girl Scout recrea- 
tion center, the community 
house, and the schools, and was 
greatly impressed with the youth 
programs and recreation facili- 
ties. When he returns to Ger- 
many he will be able to tell 
the girls in his youth center 
about the wonderful potluck 
supper given in his honor by the 
girls of Troop 75, and will 
carry back to them greetings 
and firsthand news from their 
pen pals in the United States. 
And the Girl Scouts of Sioux 
City now feel that they have 
a closer bond with their friends 
across the sea. 





& And now for a _ word 
about the International 
Friendship activity of all Girl 
Scouts in the United States— 
the 1950 Schoolmates Overseas 
project. Through November 30, 
1950, you sent 22,048 school- 
bags overseas. Was all your hard 
work worthwhile? A quotation 
from just one of many, many 
letters of thanks which have 
come from all over the world 
will answer that. 

“A big treasure box bumped 
into our little schoolhouse and 
made us ever so happy. All 
those lovely bags stuffed with 
paper, pencils, and articles still 
rare with us. The deeper we 
dived into the treasure box, the 
more we realized the loving 
concern of the donors. They 
knew exactly what small fellow 
pupils in emergency-stricken 
countries might ever so badly 
need.” 

THE END 
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Studio She fer 


Above: The middle girl of this trio of Girl 
Scouts of Tel Aviv is holding the Girl Scout 
doll which Troop 67, of Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania, sent to the Girl Scouts of Israel, 
as a token of their friendship and good will 


Left: These four foreign students, from 
Pakistan, Lithuania, the Philippines, and 
Panama, were guests at a commemorative 
service held by Girl Scouts of Birmingham, 
Michigan, to honor Juliette Low’s birthday 


Below: An approving pat—or perhaps it is 
a pat of consolation—is given a_ partici- 
pant in the dog show which Girl Scouts at 
West Point Military Academy held to earn 
their contribution to the Juliette Low Fund 





Naga of the Scrolls 


All roads led to Oxford in a unique friendship relay by British Girl Guides 


UST THINK OF 1T! Think of the thrill of 

receiving messages of friendship and 

good will, hand-lettered on vellum 

scrolls, and passed along by some three 
hundred thousand Girl Guides from every 
corner of the British Isles! That was the ex- 
citing experience of the delegates and visi- 
tors of the World Conference held by the 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts last summer at St. Hugh’s College, 
Oxford, England. 

I was privileged to be a visitor from the 
United States to this conference. A World 
Conference may seem very far away from 
you and your troop, but its decisions often 
affect all of you who are among the two and 
a half million girls and women belonging to 
the Girl Scouts and Guides in twenty-eight 
member countries. Does your troop have a 
world flag? Do you have a Thinking Day 
ceremony? Do you sing “Taps”? All these 
things came out of World Conferences. 

For our free hours between sessions, the 
hospitable British Guides, both girls and 
adults, had planned delightful entertain- 
ment: tea with Queen Elizabeth at Bucking- 
ham Palace; receptions at Blenheim Castle 
and ancient Staunton-Harcourt; sight-seeing 
trips to historic spots such as the Tower of 
London. There were exceptional programs by 
the Guides themselves, too: demonstrations 
of skills by Brownies, Guides, and Rangers 
at Foxlease, the Imperial Headquarters 
Training Center; and a stunning river pag- 
eant by the Girl Guides of Oxfordshire, de- 
picting the history of England connected 
with the Thames River, which, by the way, 
Oxfordites call the Charwell or the Char. 

But the most impressive event of the 
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whole conference, and a fitting climax to 
ten wonderful days, was the final campfire, 
at which the messages of friendship were 
presented. 

There’s quite a dramatic story—and many 
months of planning and hard work—in the 
preparation and delivery of these messages. 
The idea, when first suggested, was a very 
simple one, based upon the carrying of the 
Olympic Torch by Greek runners. But it was 
embroidered and made rich with many peo- 
ples’ thoughts till it became something 
unique, expressing the feelings and experi- 
ences of girls throughout all England, Scot- 
land, Ulster, and Wales. 

The hand-lettered messages were sur- 
rounded by designs specially made for each 
of the countries represented at the confer- 
ence. This was the inscription on each: 


Message of Friendship 

The Guides of the British Isles, who 

are happy to have as their guests at 

this time the members of the 13th 

World Conference, send this scroll as 

a token of friendship to their sister 

Guides in . . . (name of country to 

which scroll was addressed) . . . and 

may many exchange visits between the 
two countries be possible in the com- 
ing years. 

Each scroll was rolled into a cardboard 
cylinder for protection and then put into a 
blue linen bag, the same color as the British 
Guide uniform. Every scroll was accom- 


panied by two logbooks. One, “The Book 
of Friendship,” a beautiful, hand-tooled, il- 
luminated volume, was written and _illus- 
trated by Guides in each county through 
which the scroll passed. It told interesting 





Upper left: Map of County Fermanagh 
Upper right: Guides on the way with 
the scroll after ceremony in Belfast 
Lower left: At Omagh, Guides with pony 
cart await the arrival of the scroll 
Lower right: Bearers at Cookstown 
show the message to Guides and visitors 
Above: Donaghadee Sea Rangers leave the 
harbor to row the message to Groomsport 


by IDABELLE DEBLOIS 


DIRECTOR, PROGRAM DEPARTMENT, 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A 


facts about places along the route, and was 
sent on by post. A second, smaller logbook 
was sent along with the scrolls, in-a little 
blue bag tied to the top of the scroll’s bag. 
In it, all the scrollbearers and escorts signed 
their names, and gave the day and hour 
they handed on the message—sometimes add- 
ing bits of information about themselves and 
their journey. 

There was a scroll for each member coun- 
try of the World Association, and one for the 
Chief Guide, Lady Baden-Powell. Each 
scroll came from a different part of the 
British Isles, and each followed a different 
route, carefully planned beforehand by “Co- 
ordinators of Routes.” 

From the Shetlands, from Ulster, from 
the Channel Islands and the Welsh marshes, 
from John o’Groat’s to Land’s End, these 
messages of good will and friendship were 
passed along from hand to hand, personally 
seen and touched and carried, with pride 
and care, by more than three hundred thou- 
sand girls—Brownies, Guides, and Rangers. 
Almost every possible method of transporta- 
tion, old and new, was used, and many kinds 
of routes were followed, so that the logbooks 
look like a pageant of transport through the 
ages, or the maps of early expeditions. One 
scroll followed the British waterways; one 
traced the steps of the Army of Liberation 
in 1944. They came along Pilgrim’s Way, 
the Roman Road, by canal and river, by 
pony track, by highway, over hill and dale 
and moor—all bound for Oxford. 

And how were they carried? By land, air, 
and sea vehicles—bicycles, motorcycles, au- 
tomobiles, buses, railroad trains, hansom 
cabs; by donkey carts, pony carts, farm 
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wagons, a coach-and-four; by barges, skiffs, 
sailing ships, steamers, canoes, and row- 
boats; on foot and horseback; even by air- 
plane and invalid chair. At night, the scrolls 
often rested at famous spots and in historic 
buildings—such as the Tower of London, 
Lambeth Palace, and St. Giles’ Cathedral— 
and then were sent on their way again with 
fitting ceremony. Each of the girls who 
handled the messages passed them — 
“with love and greetings to our sister Gir 
Guides”—or Girl Scouts—in the country to 
which their particular scroll was sent. Nearly 
all the Guide population en route (and a 
large part of the citizenry) came out to see 
the scroll pass or to take part in the cere- 
mony. 

The scroll for the United States was sent 
by the Guides of Northern Ireland. It started 
on its way June 10th from County Fer- 
managh. This was picked as the starting 
point because it was there that thousands 
of U. S. soldiers were stationed during 
World War II, and that General Eisenhower 
inspected fifteen thousand American troops 
before their departure for Normandy in 1944. 

In the little logbook accompanying the 
scroll, each girl (or troop) tells where the 
scroll was picked up, where it was taken, 
and how. It is a human little book. One 
reads about Ginny, the pony, who cast a 
shoe; the kind Rector who met the Guides 
in his car; the picnic; the shower that caught 
them unawares. And scattered among the 
names of the Brownies and Guides, here and 
there, a mayor, a bishop, or a clerk signs 
his name with a message of good will. The 
Deputy Mayor of Bangor adds a note that 
he was born in Boston, Massachusetts. 

A rambling reporter, walking along the 
road near Ballyrobert, was interested in the 
number of Guides and Brownies he met and 
followed them to see what was going on. He 
reported in the local newspaper that he had 
witnessed quite by chance “a most colorful, 
interesting, and smartly executed ceremony 
carried out without any supervision and no 
audience at all” as the scroll was passed 
along. 


Tue paces or the “Book of 
Friendship” are hand-lettered, often in in- 
tricate and elaborate styles, yet finely and 
painstakingly done. The volume is illustrated 
by photographs of famous landmarks, origi- 
nal water colors, hand-drawn maps, illumina- 
tion, and drawings of native birds and flowers. 
This book goes into greater detail about the 
journey than the small book does, telling 
legends, and giving the historic and economic 
backgrounds of places. I wish every girl in 
the United States could see it. 

The log maps out the journey for us, from 
County Fermanagh to Oxford. The spot 
where a befuddled fiddler fell into the 
stream and was drowned; the place where a 
notorious highwayman was captured; the 
route James I once traveled; Lurgan, famous 
for its linen handkerchiefs; Armagh, the 
ecclesiastical capital of Ireland for fifteen 
hundred years, where reside the heads of the 
two great Churches of Ireland; the ancient 
village of Tynan with its ninth-century, 
sculptured stone cross; Coney Island, now 
a Boy Scout camping ground; these were 
a few of the landmarks on the way. 

One night the scroll rested at Moyallen 
House beside William Penn’s dinner service. 
It traveled through Saintfield and came on 
to Belfast, the last stop in Northern Ireland. 

In Belfast every Guide company took part 
in the ceremony in which the scroll was 
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given to the Ulster Folk Dance Team, who 
boarded the steamer for Liverpool and then 
went by train to Oxford. The Prime Minister 
of Northern Ireland sent special greetings 
and called to our attention the fact that 
thirteen Presidents of the United States were 
of Ulster lineage. 

You might be interested in knowing more 
about the Ulster Guides who gave the scroll 
to the United States. They were organized 
as early as 1910. Their Provincial Badge is a 
trefoil or shamrock-shaped badge with the 
red right hand of Ulster on a navy enameled 
background. This red hand is embroidered 
on the linen bags containing the scroll and 
the small book presented to us. 


Because of the excitement created 
by the scrolls, ten thousand Brownies, Girl 
Guides, and Rangers came to participate in 
the final campfire, and do honor to the as- 
sembled guests. They came from all parts of 
the British Isles—by foot, bicycle, train, and 
boat. They carried sleeping bags and slept 
out of doors, in barns, and wherever they 
could be accommodated. The evening of the 
campfire there was no excitability, no push- 
ing and shoving, and only two “bobbies” 
were in evidence! These well-disciplined 
girls were a perfect example of group con- 
trol by the group itself, and showed, as the 
townspeople of Oxford did, the respect of 
the British people for law and order. 

You would have been thrilled if you could 
have been one of those ten thousand girls, 
sitting on the hillside and watching the 
presentation. Princess Margaret made a 
— Then each scroll-bearer, calling out 
the 


name of the country to which her scroll 


was addressed, ran down one of the aisles, | 


curtsied before Princess Margaret and pre- 
sented the scroll to her. The Princess, in 
turn, presented the scrolls to the delegates 
and to Lady Baden-Powell. 

After this came a charming campfire-light- 
ing ceremony, with three elfin figures—Puck, 
Trefoil, and Flame—taking part. Songs of 
the various countries were sung. As the fire 
burned low, a troop of Scottish Boy Scouts, 
wearing kilts and carrying sparklers, marched 


around the embers. As the last sparks died | 


out, skyrockets lighted the sky in the dis- 
tance. 

Attending this World Conference was an 
experience I shall always remember with 
pleasure. And, of course, we brought back 
with us lasting reminders of the friendship 
of British Girl Guides—the logbooks and 
the scroll. 

THE END 


Stairway to the Sky 
(Continued from page 17) 





I'll bet you're the one he’s been looking for 
to fit into his plan. Isn’t that right?” 

“Oh, how did you know? He gave me my 
ring tonight. You're sure you—” 

“I'm delighted,” said Christine. “I'll dance 
at your wedding.” 

Hugo didn’t like to be kept waiting, Judy 
said, and hurried back to him. Christine 
looked across at John. 

“I couldn’t think of a better arrangement,” 
she said, but this time her smile was nervous. 

John had no smile at all. “You're being 
very brave,” he said. “I think he ought to 
be shot.” 


Juvy came over one evening soon 
after that. The constraint was gone. Christine 
heard all about how lucky Hugo said he 
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was to find Judy so soon; that they would 
live in the nicest suburb they could find; 
that he was sure Judy would be the best 
housekeeper in town. 

When she was gone, Christine sat for a 
long time, her thoughts on the matter of 
marriage. What was it, really, that had made 
her marriage to Hugo impossible? The fact 
that she and Hugo had so few interests in 
common? She began to think about John. 

Stubbornly she said to herself, “We like 
the same kind of things.” And added, “John 
wouldn’t mind my having a career.” But 
she had given the career up. And John 
didn’t like that. He had tried to get her to 
write again, but she had said she never 
would. They no longer had that common 
ground. He had said she had a future. Was 
she throwing that future away? 

What had she been thinking of? Where 
was her backbone to let one setback—cruel 
though it was—whip her like this? She 
jumped from her chair with a sudden flood 
of determination. 


Ocroser ran out and November 
came in. Christine put every spare minute 
on the new book. She was more unsure than 
she had been before the harsh criticism, and 
for a while she said nothing to John about 
what she was doing; nor did she discuss her 
new effort at home, but she knew they 
guessed. 

Cousin Retta said one day, “Good thing 
you sent Hugo packing. Fine figure of a 
young man, but all on the outside. He had 
me fooled for a while. Let Judy have him. 
Maybe she'll never see back of those eyes.” 

When the Christmas rush began, the first 
draft of the new book was half done. 

When she showed it to John, he said, “I 
knew you couldn’t stop,” and he took it 
away with him to read. She watched him go. 
If only John would look at her once the 
way Hugo used to. “Where’s your pride?” 
she scolded herself. “Why can’t you have 
some sense?” 

On the day before Christmas the shop 
closed early. “I'll see you at seven,” John 
said. “Did anybody tell you I'm invited to 
dinner at your house?” There woul %e 
guests, then. But until she saw them, she 
had no idea that the whole family from 
Vermont would be there. 

“Surprise! Surprise!” they called as she 
came into the room. When it was reason- 
ably quiet again, Christine could say noth- 
ing but a shaky, “This is the best Christmas 
gift I could possibly have!” 

It was a gay holiday dinner, with John 
fitting into the family as if he had always 
been a part of it. If—there you go again, she 
fought back at herself. You and John only 
mi together. You're only the helper, re- 
member? 

After dinner Christine put on an apron 
and went into the kitchen to help Lena. John 
came to look for her and after a while they 
sent Lena to bed. When they were alone, 
Christine began to grow self-conscious in the 
little silences that fell between them. 

John was wiping the big holiday platter. 
“Christie,” he began, “I've been wonder- 
ing how long I had to wait for you to get 
over Hugo, but Miss Graham just told me 
I've been all wrong. It was Hugo who had 
to get over you. Is it too soon for me to 
tell you how much—” 

Christine gave an hysterical little laugh 
that was only one step removed from tears. 
“John! John!” she cried, and she held out 
her hands. “I've been wanting you to say 
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Mei c Gyre Umaritan girl, 
You'd like Karen. She’s young, alert, popular . . . gets a lift 
out of life. Her grandfather was a Norwegian sea captain, 


and the blue of the northern fjords is in her eyes. 
Wholesome, shining-haired, with a genuine interest in everything 


and everyone, Karen is a fine example of American girlhood. 
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cause it is interesting and important, but because there are many oppor- 
tunities to advance. Wages are good — and increases come through 
regularly! Telephone girls like their work, and that's one reason why 
telephone service in this country is the world’s best. 
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fun! Selling aids and at- 
tractive Home Demon- 
strator win many profit- 
able orders for you. You 
benefit from Thomas Ter- 
ry’s 34 years of experi- 
ence. Send this coupen 
NOW! 

THOMAS TERRY 

STUDIOS 
404 Union Ave., 
Westfield, Mass. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


FOR 
HOME 
DEMONSTRATOR 


IMPRINTED NOTES, 
IMPRINTED, INITIAL, 


SCENTED AND 


FLORAL 
STATIONERY 
— plus - 

2 BEST SELLERS 


APPROVAL 





THOMAS TERRY STUDIOS 
404 Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 


‘ 
' 
i 
Please rush me full details of your Easy Money- | 
Making Plan, Home Demonstrator and two best 1 
sellers on approval. ! 
' 
' 
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| since the first day you walked 


something like this so long that my face 
has ached trying not to let you see it. But 
I never dreamed that you—” 

“Chris!” John said huskily. “And I thought 
I'd been wearing my heart on my sleeve ever 
into the 
bookshop!” 


W uex New Year’s was over, the 
Vermont family gone, and things settled 
down to routine again, Christine went back 
to the new book. This time she had to suc- 


| ceed, for John as well as herself. She was 


looking forward to a shared future. And 


| one of the things she must contribute to 


that common life was the writing career 


| that Hugo had hated, but John had encour- 


aged -_ cherished. 
One day John mentioned a tea Plum & 


| Baxter was giving for their best-selling Eng- 


lish author. “I'll be sure to see Gertrude 
Lee,” he said. “Wonder how she'd feel if 


| she knew that report got in with her letter 


to you? I'd like to say, “What kind of en- 
closures do you put in your letters to aspir- 
ing authors?’ But I suppose I won't.” 

“Oh, John, no, don't, please. She must 
have agreed with the report, or she wouldn't 
have sent the manuscript back.” 

The morning after the tea 
phoned. “I saw Gertrude,” he 
had a talk.” 

“Oh, John, you didn’t. Not about me.” 

“I couldn't help it, sweet, honestly. All 
I said was I thought you were going to be 


John tele- 
said. “We 


| good, and I hoped someday she'd see some- 












thing of yours she did like. And then I told 
her what got in with her letter to you.” 

“Oh, John,” Christine protested, but John 
went on. “And this morning she called me 
up. She wants to see you.” 

Christine was sure she couldn't do it, 
but John talked down all her objections; 
and at noon she was meeting Miss Lee. 

The editor seated across from her was a 
little birdlike woman, alert, bright-eyed, 
head tipped a bit to one side. Her smile 
would have been nice, if Christine had been 
able to forget the searing words “no vestige 
of knowledge—we don’t want this stuff.” 

After they had ordered their luncheon, 
the moment came that Christine was dread- 
ing. “I owe you an apology,” Miss Lee began. 

“Oh, no,” said Christine, coolly polite. 
“You had a right—” 

“No right at all.” Miss Lee picked up 
the word as Christine hesitated, and then 
broke off to say, “You didn’t think I meant 
to send you that report with my letter, 
did you?” 

“John has always insisted you didn’t,” 
Christine answered, “but—” 

“You have never been quite sure. I might 
tell you, though, that John’s guess would 
be better than yours. No editor means to 
- such things get out. That I did so is what 

am apologizing for.” 

“Why did you?” asked Christine. 

“Haste, probably,” said Miss Lee. “I 
must confess that I did not even read your 
manuscript. I was about to start for Chi- 
cago, and there was a huge pile of manu- 
scripts to be disposed of before I left. An 
assistant had read and reported—” 

“Then she wrote the letter?” 

“No,” said Miss Lee, “I wrote it. And 
what I have now to apologize for is that in 
my carelessness I sent you a report you 
were never meant to see. My secretary had 
gone, and I gathered up the manuscript and 
the note written to go with it, to take them 
to the mailing department. Somehow I must 








for Etching on Glass 


Sf ee ee 15¢ 
(enough for about 6 dozen single letters) 
SN SED issu tuna cpadaeke ss ceun 35¢ 


(2 dozen single letters) 
Aluminum Foil Stencils for Letters 
10¢ each, Complete Alphabet $2.25 

SPECIAL DESIGN FOIL 
for original designs 
8 sheets 3x3 25¢ 5 sheets 6x 6 50¢ 
5 sheets 3x6 25¢ 3 sheets 12x12 $1.00 
GLASS ETCHING KIT 


Contains small tube Etchall Cream, 5 
sheets foil, Design and Stencil Book. 
$1.00 


Kit with large tube $2.00 
Design and Stencil Book only 40¢ 


Order direct from dealer or send order, 
enclosing remittance to us for referal to 
nearest dealer. Write for free folder. } 


L. D. JOHNSTON 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




















MONEY:-MONEY-MONEY-MONEY 


Take quick orders from 
friends for CARDINAL 
Everyday Greeting Cards, 
Stationery & Gift Items. 
21 Card Assortment only 
$1. Sells like wildfire! Pays u up to 
100% profit! Big selection. Fxfra 
Cash Bonus. Money-back Guarantee. 
Write now for samples on approval! 


Cardin al CRAFTSMEN 


1400 State Ave., Dept | B10 Fenreu nee 14.0 
MONEY-MONEY-MONEY: MONE 


ASSPINS MEDALS =e OD 


, en > 
ae Gud Plated 
0c each 
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© start Ste oxen Cea) 
»o See GM 
\* Ring C RIA Sterl. 


Sterl_.$2.50 each $1.40 each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & & : co. 
for Free 112C Fulton Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 
jee Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Taa 


EASY MONEY: FREE GIFTS 


Show our beautiful all-occasion, birthday 
and other greeting cards. Our box assort- 
ments are the finest and fast selling. 
Make up to 50c on each box sold, plus 
free Samples on approval. Writel 
» COLUMBIA ome co., Dept. =. 
2349 Milwaukee A Chicago 4 


WIN REAL CASH 


VEN BEGINNERS MAKE EA 
Seu ING NEW GREETING CARDS goers 
! Show exceptional 21 for 


Send 
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Deluxe All-Occasion samples on Tal 
Special offers. Write 

PILGRIM GneeTiNa "carp 
111 Summer St., Dept. CD-2, Boston: Mass. 
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by showing friends, 
BARGAIN Greeting, Card Assert 
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Beads, 
Moccasins, Wigs, Supplies: buying direct from Indians; 


Feathers, 


prices reasonable; free list. Pawnee Bill's Indian Trad- 
ing Post, Box 35-A, Pawnee, Okla. 
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have picked up the reader's report as well. 
It was sheer carelessness, and I am truly 
sorry. 

“It was a cruel report,” said Christine, 
“no matter how bad I am.” 

“The reader is young, too, and she hadn't 
learned then. Something about your story 
evidently irritated her, and she just let her- 
self go. She would be shocked to know 
that her pert comments had hurt someone 
who did not deserve to be hurt.” 

“For a while,” said Christine, “I thought 
I should never write again. But I changed 
my mind about that.” 

“I am glad,” replied Miss Lee. Then she 
»sked to see the manuscript once more, and, 
if Christine had done anything else, that 
ioo. “I'll give you my own opinion this time,” 
she said, “and it won’t be with an ax.” 


Ir wasn’t really a surprise when 
John said one night, “I'm giving up the shop. 
I haven't time for it any more, and you 
shouldn't have either. We'll be leaving it in 
good hands. David's father has agreed to 
help him finance it, and what he can’t pay 
now, the shop will earn for him.” 

They stood for a moment, her head against 
his shoulder. “Sometimes I’m afraid to turn 
the page,” she said. “We're so happy now.” 

“You needn't be afraid, Christie, if we 
work at being married the way we work 
at our other jobs.” Then he handed her a 
letter with Plum & Baxter on the envelope. 
“I wanted to be here when you read this.” 


“There’s improvement in the second story,” 
the letter read, “greater ease in expression, 
better continuity, and less of the irrelevant 
material that plagues most new writers. You 
have a good situation, characters that come 
alive, and a problem that calls for a solution. 

“I want to see the rest of this one. If 
it comes out as well as I expect, we may 
be able to use it. I would like to use it. 
Plum & Baxter owes you something.” It was 
signed, “Cordially, Gertrude Lee.” 

Christine should have been standing up 
straight and tall and starry-eyed, but she 
was not. All she could do was whisper, 
“T've waited a long time.” 

“And I waited a long time for you,” 
returned John cheerfully. “Makes it all the 
better when the wait is over. Clear path 
ahead, sweet. I don’t mean you're estab- 
lished, accepted, anything like that. But 
your feet are on the road. You have what 
it takes. I always knew you had.” 

THE END 





Beginning in March 


“A GIRL CALLED HANK” 
By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 


At long last, an exciting 
story of high school basketball 
in six fast-moving installments 
by the author of “Waverly,” “Gate- 
way,” “Sunnycove,” “Sky Mountain,” 


and The American Girl serial, “Daystar” 


THE AMERICAN GIRi 
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the know ? 





How to win a reputation as a top-flight hostess? 
C) Hire a caterer (-] Take an airlines job (_] Give a “‘twenties’’ party 


Want to throw the most-fun party of the 
season? Plan a costume jamboree—with 
gals rigged up in their Moms’ old “twenties” 
outfits. (And maybe the boys’ Dads could 
supply plus-fours.) Have a Charleston con- 
test; with prizes. And if calendar problems 





~.. 


What to do about 
kingsize pores? 

() Mask ‘em with makeup 

[|] Make like an owl 

(_] Tighten up 
Can your complexion take a daytime close- 
up? To help belittle large pores, suds your 
face thoroughly, and often; then “tighten” 
with cold splashings and a good astringent. 
Come calendar time, you can take your 
place in the sun confidently. For those flat 
pressed ends of Kotex prevent revealing out- 
lines. (No fear that anyone ‘“‘knows.”’) And 
that special safety center gives extra pro- 
tection; keeps you serenely de-flustered. 


threaten you, don’t retreat. Choose Kotex. 
With that new, downy softness that holds 
its shape, you're set for hours of comfort — 
for Kotex is made to stay soft while you 
wear it. So, as a confident hostess — you'll 
be the “‘bee’s knees’’! 








If his “competition” calls you, 
what's your cue? 
() Be brief 
["] Linger on the line 
{_] ‘‘Sorry, wrong number"’ 


You chat for hours with the buzz boy— 
while your date smoulders on the family 
sofa. Be brief! Else next time you're waiting 
for his call, don’t ask for whom the bell 
rings. It’s not for you. But at problem time, 
one of the 3 Kotex absorbencies will seem 
“made to order’ for you. Try Regular, 
Junior, Super (different sizes, for different 
days). You'll wonder why you never thought 
of trying all 3 before! 


More women choose KOTEX’ 
than all other sanitary napkins 


3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 








Ss Have you tried Delsey*? It’s the new bathroom tissue 
P. . . that’s safer because it’s softer. A product as superior 

as Kotex. A tissue as soft and absorbent as Kleenex.* 
“T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. (We think that’s the nicest compliment there is.) 







IT’S EASY TO 


in Spare Time! 


Yes, it’s mighty easy... 
and lots of fun, too... to make big earnings 
in your spare time! You don’t need an 
special ability or previous experience. All 
you dois... 


Call on your friends and other folks you 
know and show them these gorgeous new 
All-Occasion Greeting Card Assortments. 
The beauty of the cards . . . the novel ideas 
... the many desirable features . . . the sen- 
sational low prices will do the selling for 
you! Profits are so great that many make 
up to $10 and more in just one evening. 
YOUR opportunity is equally great! 


21 “PREMIUM” V2, “ 

ALL-OCCASION @& A 
CARDS “ys 

a) aed | 


AMAZING VALUES SELL ON SIGHT! 


“Premium” Assortment of 21 new Birthday 
and other folders sells for only $1. . . sells 
like magic! You make up to 100% profit. 
Add to your income showing “‘Super-Value,”’ 
“DeLuxe,” Gift Wraps. Also Imprinted 

< tationery, Scented 
Scripts, many others. 


START NOW! 


Make easy dollars for 
yourself, your club or 
group. Get sample Assort- 
ments ON APPROVAL 
and FREE — Sam- 
ples. Write NOW! 


(Lictintic 


25 Cards For 
CARD CO., INC. 


a, 
Cami) 524 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. 


SAMPLE COUPON—MAIL NOW! 


| ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC, 

524 Way St., Elmira, New York 

I want spare time cash! Rush Assortments ON 
| APPROVAL and Imprint Samples FREE. 


| Name. 
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Nylems Linger Longer: A ——_ preparation, which 
coats hosiery with a thin, invisible film, is said to ‘ouble the wear 
of even the sheerest stockings. It is easily sprayed on from its 
push-button pressure can a 
texture of the stockings. 





Shampoo Goggles: There'll be no more reaching blindly for 
the towel, to wipe smarting, soapy water from your eyes, if you 
wear a pair of these goggles when you shampoo your hair. The 
durable plastic lenses are bound with terry cloth, which dries 
quickly when the hair-washing job is finished. 


causes no change in the color or 





Pi-Dial: Disputes over who gets the biggest slice of pie will 
be a thing of the past when you use this pan, which enables you 
to cut equal portions, as large or as small as you wish. Numbers 
ioenahthe rim are the secret. You simply cut from the center of 
the pie to the figure on the rim which corresponds to the number 
of servings desired. The pan comes with a cover of transparent 
—_. and the unit can f. used for molding puddings, ices, and 
the like. 


Ear-Ease: If your favorite clip earrings make you uncomfortable, 
there’s no need to discard them. Now on the market are tiny, 
inexpensive foam-rubber cushions, easily attached to the inside 


of the earring clips, which do away with annoying pinching. 


Vv 





Gle-Ceasters: You will find many uses for these plastic coasters 
which will glow for hours, in the dark, after being energized in 
ordinary electric light. They are just the thing for the bedside 
table; and fun, as well as useful, at porch and outdoor parties 





after dark. 


Wee Flash: For camera enthusiasts, there’s a tiny flash camera 
about the size of a cigarette pack, which takes pictures 2” x 3”, 
using color or black-and-white film. It fits into purse or pocket, 
and can even be worn on the wrist. It is simple to operate, be- 
cause there is no need for focusing or shutter cocking. The 
camera can be used without the detachable flash gun, and takes 
a standard bulb and batteries. 





“S” and can be used on any typewriter. 


You’ll Leve These: And so will everyone who doesn’t love 
the job of scrubbing and scouring oo These _plastic- 
surface paper casseroles can be used for baking foods which call 
for oven temperatures of 450° or less, and are so good-looking that 
they can be brought straight from the oven to the table. There 
are many possibilities in these attractive casseroles, which can 
be used for cold foods as well as hot. Best of all, when they are 
emptied they can just be tossed into the garbage can. The cas- 
seroles are sold in inexpensive sets of twenty-four 8-ounce, or 
eighteen 12-ounce, containers. 





Erasing Made Easy: This simple device is an aid to neat, 
speedy typing, replacing the blotters and scra 
ly used to guard the carbon copy against smu 
are necessary. It is an aluminum shield, curved like the letter 


s of paper general- 
ging when erasures 














Versatile Cleth: Still another plastic product is an all-pur- 
sheet of plastic cloth, 9 x 12 feet, which is the proverbial 
iend in need. When spring housecleaning time rolls around, it 
will serve as a dropcloth to protect furniture and floors; good, 
too, to cover rugs and = urniture. Come summer, it can be 
used as a picnic tablecloth, an emergency poncho, or a tempo- 
rary lean-to shelter. You can even make a wading pool for the 
very little folk with it! And of course it can be cut, like any other 
cloth, and made into aprons, shampoo capes, and dozens of other 
things. 


if you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to “It’s New!” Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price information. No 
inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Round-the-World Family 
(Continued from page 15) 


was Timmy, who is Japanese, Indian, and 
Mexican. He was a cute little toddler about 
twenty months old when he joined the fam- 
ily. Timmy is short and chubby like Laura, 
with dark hair, a contagious chuckle, and a 
tilt to his large brown eyes. 

The last boy was a tiny, newborn baby 
when he became one of us. Little Alex is 
Chinese, Korean, and Japanese—completely 
Oriental. He has ivory kin black straight 
hair, and black apple-seed eyes that crinkle 
to slits when he laughs—which is often! 

Last October we brought our last two girls 
into our family. Five-year-old Elaine has 
straight brown hair cut into bangs, fetching 
dimples, and round brown eyes that slant up 
at the corners. She is Japanese and French- 
Irish, and fitted into the Family right away as 
if she had grown up with the other children. 

Four-year-old Diane is almost a miniature 
United Nations herself, with her Hawaiian- 
Chinese-German-Indian-Irish-French back- 
ground. She looks very Hawaiian, but she 
could pass for a well-tanned American girl, 
with her brown eyes, curly brown hair, and 
winning smile. Like the rest of us, Diane 
likes to sing, and brought a collection of 
songs and scraps of songs to add to the ones 
the other children already knew. 

Elaine and Diane flew by airliner to the 
mainland from Hawaii, bringing colorful and 
fragrant flower leis for everyone. They ar- 
rived on a Saturday night, and the next day 
we all wore the leis to church, where the 
children’s daddy is the minister. 

Donald is eight and a half years old now, 
and his greatest outside interest is the 
Cub Scouts. 

When Elaine joined the family, she be- 
came one of “quadruplets.” Teddy, Elaine, 
Laura, and Susan will all be six years old 
this coming year. 

When Donny and the “quads” are off to 
school next fall, the family will be relatively 
small during school hours. The only ones 
staying home will be the “twins,” Rita and 
Diane, both going on five; Timmy, who will 
soon be four; and baby Alex, who is just 
starting to walk. 


You wourp probably find that 
these children, who act like you, talk like 
you, and dress like you, would not seem at 
all strange when you got to know them. 
After all, you have to get used to at least one 
different physical feature or trait in every 
new friend you make. When you find you 
have much in common, you pay scant atten- 
tion to glasses, a stammer, a long nose, 
freckles, carrot-red hair, Oriental eyes, or 
darker skin. 

The children have never seemed to make 
much of their individual differences, al- 
though they may comment matter-of-factly 
that “Teddy is brown,” or that “Rita has 
the blackest hair.” 

Most people know so little about the sub- 
ject of race that they ask odd questions. A 
high school girl looked at baby Alex and 
said, “Will it be hard to teach him Eng- 
lish?” Later she asked, “Did Rita used tc 
talk with a Spanish accent?” 

The language a child speaks is determined 
only by what he hears or is taught. Our 
little Alex will have as much trouble mas- 
tering the intricacies of Japanese, if he 
studies it in college, as you would have. 

When our children are older, we hope they 
will all want to learn other languages. Later, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 














napkins, 


Name 


Mail coupon now—without money— 
for a few sample boxes on approval, also 
free samples of lovely new name-imprinted 
stationery and napkins. 
If friends don’t want them at once — 


Copyright, 1951, Greeting Card Associates, Inc. 
— wee 
Greeting Card Associates, Inc., patie GA42, 
195 West End Ave., New York 23, 


Please rush—for FREE TRIAL—a few schol boxes of cards, 
on approval, free samples of name-imprinted stationery and 
money-making plan, extra-profit cash bonus offer. 
Also send FREE Book of easy ways for me to make money. 


























) YOU WANT S335 ? 


Here’s a New Easy Way to Get It 


HERES good news! Now you can get the extra spending 
money you want—without taking a job or interfering 
with family duties. Show lovely Box Assortments of richly 
decorated All-Occasion Greeting Cards, 
Imprinted” Stationery, gay Gift Wrappings. Many other items 
so exquisite and so reasonably priced that your friends, neigh- 
bors, and co-workers will be delighted to give you big orders. 


No Experience Needed 


Our helpful book (sent FREE) shows 
how any beginner can make money! You 
make up to $25 on just fifty boxes; more 
on bonus orders. 


distinctive “Name- 


20 Boxes in 2 
Hours’ Time 
“I'm thrilled 
with thebeauty 
of t cards 
and so are my 
customers. I 
have now sold 
about 20 boxes 
. » » in about 
two hours.”’ 


FREE SAMPLES 


No obligation. 


return approval boxes at our 
expense. Greeting Card Asso- 


ciates, Inc., Studio GA42, 195 - 
West End Ave.,N.Y.23,N.Y. sepaoghe Te 
Dakota 
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SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


EVERYDAY CAR at 


SUPERB SATIN VELOUR & METALLIC 
Make big money showing Everyday Greeting 
Cards to friends. Lovely Satin, Velour, Metal- 
lie and ‘‘Magic Window’’ designs—amazing 
value 21-Card $1 Assortment. Sells on sight 
. Days you up to 100% cash profit. 

» Make $50.00 in Spare Time Easily! 

Just take orders for 100 boxes. 











EARN MONEY Add to earnin S 
gs with Personal- 
For Your Group ized Book Matches. Scented Sta- 
@ Raise QUICK tionery, Kiddie Books, over 50 
fast-selling Assortments and 


Gift Items. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES NOW! 
Start making EXTRA _ DOL- 
LARS at once. Get two $1 sam- 
ple Assortments on approval— 
Imprint Samples FREE. Write 


“PURO ! 
RO CO., 2801 Locust, 
ox 11-8, St. Louis 3, Mo. 




















Mabe! me MONEY time! Show 


Bree Card tye RE Assortment. 
in’’ 16-Card Humorous box are w 














Make big money, win luxury gifts in spare time. 
It’s easy. ww friends new Everyday pe ge 
Cards. Beautiful 21 ~Card $1 Assortment sel 

sight; pays you up to 100% profit. Saagetiones?. 

appliances, other gifts on Souasieaatt e Plan. 
Complete line of cnmee new ee makers 

Plan for clu sortments on approval. Write. 


BOULEVARD ART 3 Dept S4-K. CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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Amazing Big Profits at 
home. Fascinating h 
Assemble Original Love . 
Birds made from jewel-toned =, 
sequin strips. Easy directions — No skill coenieed 
— weave 10-12 pins per hour — sell for $2.50 or 
more. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT includes 
one ASSEMBLED LOVE BIRD, directions, sup 
plies and pre-cut material for SIX ADDITIONAL 
LOVE BIRDS. Sell these for $15 profit 
$ 00 Send only $1. MONEY BACK GUAR 
ANTEE. Order now for fast easy 
“a s Write for FREE CATALOG 


MASON’S, Great Neck 30 N.Y. 
HAVE LOTS OF FUN 


This catalog lists everything 
needed to do handicraft; weav- 
ing, block printing, basketry, 
book-binding and working with 
leather, clay, cork and metal. 
Looms, books and instruction 
aids are listed and illustrated. 
Write today. 











MANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


J. L HAMMETT CO., 284 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 








Sell derful Regal oll sreet- 
ing cords in spore time. Terrific box of 
21 only 1.00. Includes birthdeys, anni- 
versaries, etc. Over 75 other mervelous 
boxes. Also America's outstanding ini- 
tial and name stationery exclusive with 
us. Cash profits to 100%, plus bonus. 
Write for free samples. Kit on «pproval. 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. AG-20, Hazel Perk, Mich. 

















{You'll Love 
This Easy 
Way To 


MAKE 









EVERYDAY. CARDS 


No Experience Needed! 


Help yourself to EXTRA CASH. Help 
your friends with their Greeting Card shop- 
ping. It’s easy—and fun—to turn your 
spare time into dollars this pleasant, proven 
way. Just show smart new Assortments 
when you go calling, shopping, to the 
office, or to club meetings. 


OVER 60 FAST SELLING ITEMS! 


p NEW! AMERICAN BIRDS 

gran and WILDFLOWERS 

Book. Over 120 of the 
most familiar birds 
and wildflowers, il- 

lustrated in full color. 
Tells howto identify 
them and where to 
find them. Big 
profits with this 
fast seller! 







Box of 21 lovely Birthday and other 
Everyday Cards is a standout seller at $1.00 
—pays you up to 50c cash profit. Gift 
Wraps, FLORAL NOTES and Stationery— 
also Children’s Books, Address Book and 
many other items for all members of the 
family. Free Booklet shows you how to 
get big orders—make big earnings—FAST. 
Extra Profit Bonus Plan! 


Start Earning with Samples! 


Make extra cash for yourself, your club or 
church. Mail Coupon for your FREE Book on 
selling and money-making 










oe “2 Sample Assortments on ap- 

SG teed by ” Pp P 
Good Housekeeping ) proval. ACT NOW! Send 
S245 soveanio 8S No Money. 
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too, we can study together the fascinating 
arts and cultures of other countries. In the 
meantime, we all enjoy singing and hearing 


folk music. Some of our favorites are Girl 
Scout songs, such as the Australian “Kooka- 
burra,” the Hungzrian “Sweet the Evening 
Air of May,” the Mexican “Baby Owlet,” 
the French “Frére Jacques,” and the lovely 
Finnish “The Go'den Day Is Dying.” 

All in all, our life goes on * the 
same as if all nine of our youngsters had 
been born brothers and sisters. 

Our family lives in a back-country lum- 
bering town in central California. Huge red- 
wood logs are brought down from the moun- 
tains that surround the valley, and here in 
the valley are — orchards, small saw- 
mills, and sprawling sheep ranches. There 
are dude ranches back in the hills, too. 

The town is small, just a few grocery 
stores and the like, stretched along the little 
highway that winds through our isolated 
valley. The Methodist church, at which my 
husband is the minister, is on the edge of 
town, set back from the road. Beside it is 
the parsonage, a two-story cottage with at 
least an acre of ground for the raising of 
vegetables and children. 

Packing such a big family into a parsonage 
has often been a problem, but the children 
are fitting into their present home most 
comfortably. Downstairs, Teddy and Timm 
have the front bedroom, while in the back 
an old porch and a storage room have been 
made into a circus-papered room for merry 
little Alex, and a dashing cowboy-and-In- 
dian room for Don. 

The upstairs, where the five girls hold 
sway, is completely remodeled, with parti- 
tions added and bunks built under the 
eaves; each girl now has a ‘sen of her own. 
There is also an extra playroom upstairs, 


with hand-painted walls. On one wall is 
painted a yellow gingerbread house, boast- 
ing a real door a a make-believe window. 
Other walls have a painted treehouse, a 
preg of rolling hills, and a merry- 
faced sun beaming down on all. Here the 
girls have their dolls and tea sets; their small 
tables and chairs for tea parties and make- 
believe. 

In the extra-wide upstairs hall, the older 
children helped uild a tiny redwood play- 
house, and a play store counter where they 
“sell” everything from toys to groceries. 
(Their “groceries” are small, empty food 
cartons, and bas tin cans which have 
been emptied from the bottom and washed. ) 

Doing all my own work has been hard, 
but worth it. Even when the children’s 
father was away, going through the long 
grind of studying for the ministry, and I 
struggled alone with five babies and moun- 
tains of diapers to be done by hand, without 
a hot-water heater or washing machine or 
even laundry tubs, I was happy that we had 
adopted so many onde fttle children. 

Now that Donny is in third grade and the 
next six children are going on five and six 
years old, the work seems comparativel 
light. Each boy and girl has certain con 
chores as his or her share of the household 
work; and while it often takes more time to 
supervise such work than to do it myself, the 
children are learning to do their share and 
to work efficiently. For instance, Don brings 
in wood and carries out the cans and gar- 
bage; Teddy is learning how to run the 
vacuum cleaner; and Laura does a careful 
job of feeding the baby. All except the baby 
can dress themselves, and there is always a 
helpful brother or sister who will tie a sash 
or do up any buttons that can’t be reached. 

In the dining room is a big round table 





Rules for Contributors’ Page Entries 


AVE YOU SENT an entry yet for your own 

Contributors’ Page? There's terrific 
interest in this new feature of the magazine. 
Hundreds of entries are flooding in, from 
all over the country. Do keep sending them 
each month—but be sure to follow the rules 
exactly, if you want your entry considered 
for publication. 

Entries for the June, 1951, issue may be 
sent in now: they must be mailed on or 
before March 1. Readers under eight- 
een years of age may send entires. Only 
material never before published will be 
considered. 

SHORT STORIES 
Any subject with appeal to teen-agers. Not 
over 800 words. 
POEMS 
Any subject—two to twenty-five lines. 


NONFICTION 

Suggested subject for June, 1951—First 
Date. Almost any type of nonfiction—de- 
scription, biographical or human _ interest 
sketch, episode from real life. Not over 400 
words. 

DRAWINGS 
Any subject. Black and white only, on stiff 
drawing paper or poster board; may be done 
in pencil, black writing ink, India ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smaller 
than 5” x 7”. WARNING: Wrap carefully 
for mailing. Drawings that are smudged, 
creased, or otherwise damaged will not be 
considered. 
RULES 

1. Entries for the June, 1951, issue must be 
mailed on or before March, 1, 1951. 
Entries will be considered only for the one 
issue of the magazine for which they are 
submitted. 


2. On the upper half of the first page of all 
manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 
ings—there must be written: 

The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

The number of words in the piece submitted 
(for stories and nonfiction). 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work of 
the sender.” 


3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 


4. Age of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 


5. All manuscripts and drawings submitted 
become the property of The American Girl 
magazine and cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. The American Girl reserves the right 
to cut and edit manuscripts as seems neces- 
sary. 


AWARDS 

Awards will be made for all material pub- 
lished: for contributions that, in the opinion 
of the judges, merit top award, $10 will be 
given; for all others published, an award of 
$5 will be given. 

Each month we will also publish a list of 
those contributors whose work is worthy of 
Honorable Mention. No cash awards will be 
made for these Honorable Mentions. 

Send entries to: 

Contributors’ Page Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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i HULTON’S 3 favorite per- 
Re SPICE, FRIENDSHIP’ 
GARDEN and DESERT FLOWER. Yo 
can help raise $ 
quickly 


ubstantial sums 
and easily for your church, 
school, club, favorite charity, etc- 
You'll find this excellent repeat om 
oe constant source of income at a J 
offairs, parties ond other specia 
events. NO TAX FORMS. 


Write today for full details to: 


STUART-CHASE CO. 
NORTH BERGEN BJ, N. J. 





Sell MIDWEST GREETING CARDS! 


Today is someone’s Birthday or Anni- 
versary. Cash in on these and other 
events by showing MIDWEST All-Oc- 
casion Greeting Cards to your friends! 
Thrilling new designs, smart ideas, 
amazing values, bring you plentyorders ~ . 
fast. Easy sales in spare time pay you big earnings! 


UP TO 100% CASH PROFIT!... 
Sell only 100 big value$1 Assortments and get $50 easily, 
quickly! 21 stunning Cards for only $1 amazes every- 
body! Big line offers EXCLUSIVE Secret 

Fal, Bastern Siar Cards. Kidde Books en 
ery, dozens more. “Extra cash bonas. AY | M P l ES 
Sree fonds this easy way! Weite tor samples! WULMLAATIE 
MIDWEST CARD COMPANY 

DEPT. G-10, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





1113 WASHINGTON AVE., 


HOW TO 








M 
Lovely “French Room” — 
Ring and Earring Set—Make gor- ~~ 
g ewelry sets in just a few min- 
utes! iends will buy fast; pay you 
as much as $10 per set. You get < 
complete Earring or Ring Kit tor pa 
each: both kits for only $1.98. Includes 
tions. 
Azure, Crystal, Aqua, Ruby, 
Topaz. Adjustable mounting for perfect 
SEND NO MONEY — Order Now! Jost send % 
dedd 3 sa An od 





Pay —— $1 per kit, 2 for $1.98. COMPLETE 
c.0.D. 


. » D 
° fee. ope elry kits (including scatter 

in, necklace, bracelet) for only $4.29. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed or money bam Big cat- 
slog only 25c, refunded on your first order. 


FLOWER MATERIALS Dept. 19-B 


KIT BOTH 
co., 
Make-It- Yourself Supply Center 
abash Avenue, 


| KITS 

s FOR 

ce sn, aes 
POWCO Explorers’ Tent 


TENT 


designed especially for 
year round camping. 

= Roomy interior. One 
sectional center pole. 
Easy to erect. 





Write for special folder 

5929 Woodland Ave. 

Powers & Co. Dit Pa. 
LEARN how to decorate 
burnt wood, glorified 
glass, brass, copper craft, 
etc. for profit or gifts. 
Write to Dept. A2-5! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Van Buren, Chicago 7 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Please Mention 
The American Girl 
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with the legs cut down, where the children 
can sit for meals on their own-size chairs. 
Even the littlest ones beg for turns to set 
their table, to clear and stack the dishes 
afterward, and wipe up the table. Between 
meals, it serves as a enty table for read- 
ing, and as a hobby table for finger paint- 
ing, coloring with crayons, clay modeling, or 
for cutting out pictures with their blunt 
scissors. 

In this house, even rainy days are fun, be- 
cause so many are close in ages. They all 
love to get out the big box of castoff 
clothing and hats and play “dress-up.” Most 
of the girls love to play house and dolls. 

The girls are especially interested in 
watching baby Alex being bathed and 
dressed, and they go off and try to imitate 
everything with their dolls. Once Laura was 
pretending to dust her baby doll from an 
empty can of talcum powder, before pin- 
ning on its diaper. 

Rita, who has lived in mild California 
since she can remember, said, “You shaking 
on snow, like Mama does?” 

Ted, who was droning past with an air- 
plane, and who can remember what real 
snow is like, said scornfully, “Snow is cold, 
and it melts. Mother doesn’t use snow; she 
uses pepper.” 

Then Laura, with the motherly dignity of 
four years, settled the matter, “Of course 
it’s not either. It’s telephone powder!” 


Ria, THE tomboy among the girls, 
is a born nature lover and would rather play 
with bugs than with dolls. Ladybugs are her 
favorites, and potato bugs fascinate her. The 
worms she carries around she insists are 
“rattlesnakes,” daddy longlegs she calls 
“grand-daddy-legs”; and, for some unknown 
reason she persists in calling spiders “mos- 
quito bites.’ 

One day she had a can nearly half full of 
slugs, collected from our garden, which she 
called “baby-snails-withouten-any-shells-yet.” 
While I was outside hanging up clothes, she 
brought her treasures into the house, and left 
them on the kitchen table while she went up- 
stairs to hunt something in her bedroom. 
When she finally came down, she found her 
can nearly empty, and I came into the 
kitchen to find her tearfully hunting her 
strayed pets. 

Although I am not exactly the squeamish 
kind of mother, as I was once the nature 
counselor at a Girl Scout camp and have 
collected everything from tree toads to boa 
constrictors, still, I'll admit I was as anxious 
as Rita to find every last slimy slug. I didn’t 
relish the idea of stepping on one unex- 
pectedly, or spooning one out of the sugar 
bowl onto my cereal. Luckily each “baby- 
snail-withouten-any-shell-yet” left a telltale 
silver trail, and we halted each. shapeless 
traveler in his tracks. 

In two years all five girls will be old 
enough to be Brownies. As a loyal Girl Scout, 
with summers from fifth grade to college 
spent at Girl Scout camps, I know from ex- 
perience what fun and useful help there is 
in Scouting. If we don’t have a Brownie 
group in our small town by the time the 
girls are old enough, we will start one our- 
selves. 

With Elaine, Laura, Susan, Rita, and 
Diane eager to join, there will be a good 
beginning from one family. And soon there 
will be more than just an International 
Family in this town—there will be an Inter- 
national Brownie troop! THE END 
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Don't be 
HALF-SAFE 


% by VALDA SHERMAN 
3 e. Many mysterious changes take 









place in your body as you ma- 
ture. Now, the apocrine glands 
under your arms begin to se- 

" erete daily a new type of per- 
spiration containing milky substances which 
will —if they reach your dress — cause ugly 
stains and clinging odor. 

You'll face this problem throughout wo- 
manhood. It’s not enough merely to stop the 
odor of this perspiration. You must now use 
a deodorant that stops the perspiration itself 
before it reaches—and ruins—your clothes. 

As doctors know, not all deodorants stop 
both perspiration and odor. But Arrid does! 
It’s been proved that the new cream deodor- 
ant Arrid stops underarm perspiration 1 to 3 
days safely—keeps underarms dry and sweet. 

Remember this, too. Arrid’s antiseptic ac- 
tion kills odor on contact — prevents forma- 
tion of odor up to 48 hours and keeps you 
“shower-bath” fresh. And it’s safe for skin 
—safe for fabrics. 

So, don’t be half-safe. Don’t risk your 
happiness with half-safe deodorants. Be 
Arrid-safe! Use Arrid to be sure. Arrid with 
Creamogen will not dry out, and it’s so pleas- 
ant and easy to apply. Get Arrid today. 


Foe softer 
smoother. sking 
CUTICURA! 


Worried about blackheads? Extern- 
ally caused pimples or rash? Coarse, 
dull, bumpy skin? Try fragrant, 
mildly medicated Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment. Thrilling 
results usually start 
in 7 days! So reliable, 
many doctors, nurses 
and certain leading 
wA&j hospitals use Cuti- 
’ cura. Buy at your 
druggist. 
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Mo bh ee need. 
Salue 21 for St OVER 
Greeting card assort- 100 
DAY and BIRTHDAY. ITEMS 
RELIGIOUS, COMIC, 


EASTER, VALEN- | EVERYDAY 


TINES, MOTHER'S DAY, CHILDREN’S ARDS 
CARDS. SCENTED STATIONERY. UN- CARD 
USUAL, INEXPENSIVE GIFTS—IM- ASTER 
PORTED NAPKINS, LADIES RAIN SAN- EAS 
DALS, TOTE-BRUSHES, TELEPHONE CARDS 
PENCILS, THREAD CADDIES, HURRI 


CANE LAMPS, Girt WRAPPINGS: VALENTINES 
helps you get started. You take no risk. TON 

Relpe you Ret started, You tase no risk. | STATIONERY 
SAMPLES on Approval and money- WRAPPINGS 


making details. 
NOVELTIES 
& Cor. ne 


361 BROADWAY? Dept. A-8, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


FREE PHOTO 














LARGE SIZE of your favorite 
MOVIE STAR 
Direct from Hollywood 
_ GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
With e incl 


i ww ude FREE CATA- 
LOG, decorated with newest stars, lists 
hundreds of names, te 

their addresses and home pictures. Send 
mame of YOUR FAVORITE and only 10c 
to cover Woop SCR ma ing. 
HOLLYWOOD CREER EXCHANGE 


Box 1150—D ° Fe 
Hollywood 28, Calif., U. $. A. 
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Manners in Make-up 
(Continued from page 20) 


your complexion. You may, however, want 
to use a shade with more pink in it if your 
skin looks sallow, or a neutral, ivory tone to 
subdue a too-pink glow. 

Face powder correctly applied is prac- 
tically invisible. Certainly the “dipped-in-a- 
flour-barrel” effect is just what you don't 
want! And equally unattractive is the dab on 
the nose and chin. To do a smooth, even job 
try this: 

1, Start with a clean face. 

2. Dip clean cotton or puff freely into 
powder. 

3. Pat powder gently on forehead, cheeks, 
chin, nose, and neck. 

4. Use fresh piece of cotton to spread 
powder evenly and dust off any excess. Be 
sure you don't leave particles of powder in 
eyelashes, brows, or around hairline. 

Powder base protects the skin, makes 
powder cling longer and helps it cover the 
skin more evenly. If you have good, even- 
textured skin, vanishing cream or a protec- 
tive lotion may be all that you need. To 
tone down a too-pink look or give warmth 
to a sallow skin there are tinted bases. 
These are in cream, liquid, or cake form, 
and the choice depends on your skin type. 
If your skin is oly, you'll find that cake 
make-up (applied dry or wet) or liquid 
powder looks best and is best for you; for 
a dry skin, choose one of the cream bases 
or a creamy lotion. If you aren’t plagued 
by either problem—take your choice. To get 
the best results, whatever type of powder 
base you use, follow these rules carefully: 

1. Use sparingly. Streaked powder, oily 
spots, and reappearing shine result from 
using too much base. 

2. Spread base evenly, and blend into 
hairline, over tips of ears. This is most easily 
done if you doe small amounts over all 
areas to be covered. 

3. Don’t forget your neck—it shows, too, 
you know—so don't end your foundation ab- 
ruptly at the jawline. 

4. Blot with tissue—to take up excess oil 
or moisture which might otherwise make 
powder splotchy. 

Lipstick is the most popular make-up item 
in a girl’s pocketbook, probably because as 
an accent it adds warmth and color to the 
lips and seems to brighten the whole face. 
If you want to add just a little color, there 
are some pomade-type lipsticks that turn a 
rosy pink on the lips. For a deeper accent, 
regular lipstick comes in shades ranging 
from deep reds to corals and pinks. If you 
want a bright accent, it is especially im- 
portant that you apply your lipstick deftly. 
Models, actresses, and make-up experts vote 
overwhelmingly for the lipstick brush for a 
perfect job. Once you get the knack, a brush 
is wy 2 to use. Or you can keep the end of 
your lipstick shaped so that you can control 
the line. 

1. With stick or brush, outline upper and 
lower lips, following the natural shape of 
your lips. 

2. Fill in outline with lipstick. Open lips 
enough to carry color all the way to corners. 

3. Blot excess by shutting lips over folded 
tissues. 

Don’t try to remake your mouth in a 
different shape by going over the edges. At 
best, the effect is never really natural. 

There are no hard and fast rules about 

(Continued on page 57) 








IT'S YOURS- SO EASY! 


SELL NEWEST DESIGN 1951 GREETING 
CARDS AND GIFT WRAPPINGS TO FRIEND 


“They literally sold themselves.”’ 
R. L. Tom, Honolulu. 
“Your line is the most complete 
in every way.”’—R. R. Furfey. 
New York. 
Yes, Elmira’s big, complete line 
has widest selection of money 
makers imaginable. Super value 
$1.00, Dark ard, 
Novelty All-Occasion assortments, 
many, many others. Prompt serv- 
ic Your profit to 50c per 
$1.00 box. Colorful Gift Wraps, 
Decorated Stationery, novel Gifts, 
animated Children’s Books. Cash 
bonus. Special money-saving 
offers. NO SELLING EXPERI- 
ENCE REQUIRED, 














ACTUAL SAMPLES 
MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOU 


Just show order-getting samples 
and friends, neighbors are happy 
to buy. Club or ¢ easuri 

can be quickly increa: y hav- 
ing members sell either individ- 
ually or as a group. Start early 
and make more money. Mai) the 
coupon at once for FREE somnpses 


asion assortments on ap- 
Ee, FREE catalog and selling 
plans. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. 1274, Elmira, N. Y. 


RUSH COUPON 
TODAY! 
= = 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. 1274, Elmira, New York 


approval, free sample portfolios Name Imprinted 
Scented Stationery, Napkins. Book Matches and free 


Yes, I want to know all about the Elmira way to H 
catalog. | 


j extra cash. Please rush me Feature samples on 


Do cikivccicd 6100600000 005506004 00r60R 05-008 80% i 
BEB «..c005%s.00 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER GIRL 


Brenda Gahan, our February 
cover girl, numbers among her 
varied hobbies swimming, rid- 
ing, cooking, and fishing. She 
loves to dance and has just 
made her second television ap- 
pearance. Brenda wears a 
handsomely tailored spring suit 
by Barbara. The red fitted 
jacket has pointed tabs of navy 
on a  question-mark collar, 
matching pockets, and slim navy 
skirt. Of Burlington’s fine rayon 
suiting with the feel of worsted 
gabardine, it comes in red with 
navy or navy with red. Subteen 
sizes 10-14, about $25 at the 
stores listed below. 


PiQUE-TRIM FELT CLOCHE BY CAPULETS 
WEAR RIGHT’S WHITE COTTON GLOVES 
FIRE WEED LIPSTICK BY PEGGY SAGE 
PHOTO BY S. B. KOHN 





WHERE TO BUY AMERICAN GIRL FASHIONS 


The PRIZE PURCHASE on page 21 
comes in gray with navy, tan with cocoa, 
and may be purchased at these stores 


PE, OO Bank sccscaccun Wm. Whitney Co. 
RS ova wanes ccbuas Wm. F. Gable Co. 
TN S.ccacecsacacnacte Davison-Paxon 
NE I a las cso wre cule oe GR Yaring’s 
CE, eo cnccscanaeuen Hochschild-Kohn 
SN . oicican 6.06540 semen amen Filene’s 
SS, Abraham & Straus 
I A dd, one eam aie LON a J. N. Adam 
SE CD 5 '5.04.0.0s wmcois nemo F & R Lazarus 
SE I S60 ot. caonncnaomernn The May Co. 
er er Younker Bros. 
NN, HONE 6 tos vescsvceaaen Roshek Bros. 
ee Wolf & Dessaver 
I MS is a viccdlowamsine kM G. Fox 
iS, tire Aaron ee Spainhour’s 
IS iid 0.0: ach. irw 4 aherainie- kee Foley's 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... Emery Bird, Thayer 
Se WOES WO vs ivcscsccdsccesa M,. M. Cohn 
Oe re The May Co. 
PN EE  cascencaeadecaenad Bamberger’s 
WN a hos decks cvicceesod McCreery’s 
RG DL: san ode wren ce Showman Gimbel’s 
TS ss os oa cin aida elas lan Korrick’s 
ee eee Joseph Horne Co. 


Portland, Ore. Lipman Wolfe 


PI, We oss ck o<anae Sears, Betty & Bob 
SE eee Heironimus 
ee Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Sacramento, Calif. ....... Weinstock, Lubin Co. 
er Famous-Barr 
ON TM <6 5 o's cin sas sencazetensaes Levy’s 
Seattle, Wash. ........... Frederick & Nelson 
Sioux City, lowa ......... Younker Davidson's 
Soman, WA: 60.0 ccccccrssees The Crescent 
_  & ae. La Salle & Koch 
Washington, D.C. ....... Woodward & Lathrop 
WI Wak nv 5 coe kcse<dcecsnvenuced Buck's 
The COVER GIRL SUIT may 
be purchased at these stores 
PI TE. oct cacandcecomen Davison-Paxon 
NS eer Abraham & Straus 
oi a tainkie wa ae aoa J. N. Adam 
GE seo tresecanene Carson, Pirie Scott 
eS ers ese Shillito’s 
N,v ccaecencecceuewas The May Co. 
NG 0. cic a4 4aae ae R Hudson’s 
A eee L. S. Ayers 
eS SS errr Bamberger’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... Strawbridge & Clothier 
DE WON BE 6. cae eve scesescwas Famous-Barr 


Washington, D. C. .....ccccsces The Hecht Co. 





Manners in Make-up (Continued from page 56) 


lipstick color. The true reds are becoming 
to all complexions and go with all costume 
colors. Extreme shades of blue-reds or 
orange-reds are apt to look unnatural and 
clash violently with certain costume colors. 
Soft rose-reds are very becoming to all 
complexions except deep olive; golden or 
coral-reds are a good choice for most bru- 
nettes. Redheads and dark blonds can wear 
pinks and coral-reds. 

Of course, if part of your costume is red 
—be sure the red of your lipstick matches. 

Rouge is used to give color to the cheeks. 
If you use it for special occasions, apply spar- 
ingly, for too much rouge is the chief cause 
of a “made-up” look. There are three types 
—cream, dry cake, and liquid. Cream and 
liquid rouge are used on top of a founda- 
tion cream or make-up base before powder 
is used. Dry cake rouge is applied over 
powder. Rouge should never pe obvious. 
For the most natural effect it should be ap- 
plied at the high point of the cheek bones 
and fade out toward the temples. 

Eye shadow really has no place in the 
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technique of the natural look. However, you 
can make your eyes look brighter and pret- 
tier by these means: 

1. Plenty of sleep. 

2. Proper een if you need them. 

3. Eyewash if your eyes are irritated or 
tired. 

A little vaseline on lashes and eyelids looks 
glamorous in the evening and encourages 
well-behaved brows and lashes. For parties, 
very pale brows can be made a more im- 
portant frame for your eyes with eyebrow 
pencil. Use a medium brown and make thin, 
hairline strokes for a natural effect. 

Above all, remember that make-up is just 
pretty packaging. No matter how perfectly 
it is done, it’s what you have inside the 

package that really counts. A healthy, glow- 
ing complexion that comes from fresh ‘air, 
proper rest, and good face-cleaning habits 
is a greater asset than a drawer full of cos- 
metics. A charming manner, a happy smile, 
and a graceful stand-tall carriage are big- 
ger beauty assets than any make-up tricks 
in the bag. THE END 























JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. V. 











To ye a EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, — send 


you: 1, Pocket Stock Book. 2. Water k Detector. 3. Stamp 
Tongs. 4. Perkration Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates. 6, Pack- 
age of Stamp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! 

STAMI Jamestown, New York 


500 STAMPS «x 10° 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 







MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 70, New York 


HOW teiecesnze Rare Stamps” 


Book containing nearly 200 illustra- 
tions PLUS information that every collector 


KENMORE. Ri Richford ‘H-71, 


_ Vermont 
ew te “Collect Stamps” 
Send copy 3 
LITTLETON STA P co., Box 229 
ttleton, New Hampshire 


Packet containing stamps from 25 different countries of 

dark, mysterious Africa, — a watermark detector and 

perforation gauge. Only 10c to approval applicants. 
WAYNE STAMP CO. 

Box 307A. La Salle Sta., Niagara Falis, N.Y. 



















Powerful Magnifying Glass 
GIVEN! to approval applicants; 
also big bargain lists. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 212, Jamestown, N. Y. 











GIVEN! ,. yy FINDER'' 


which any stamp belongs. 32 
valuable ‘*Stamp Collecto 
ures and Wo 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1107, Calais, 


| {[[AJ CATALOG GIVEN! 


i “siamosy bargains in Packesp, Atsures 


Sern 
_ HARRIS & CO., 101 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, 


TAMPs 10c! 


500 . EXOTIC JAPAN 44), | 
STAMPS 
Vermont 


KENMORE, Richford J-71, 


STAMP COLLECTION GIVEN! 


oo diff. peng | 
eid ete. 














than in- 
triguine stamps from Euro) Airiea, 
—— see navia. Balk 


edt aa ase Sete a oat apt, ee 


qm 2 Ditterent Stamps 5 


F LS 
inclu sae DA. IANGLE | 


ey bh @ WAR Ly - SyJAmP 


RYRLON smear om TW SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


203 All Different 
WOW: feces 10 

Zeppelins, Semipostals 

Airmails, High Values. C 

ete., to new customers 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 522, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Pitcairn Isiands, 
ZANZIBAR !:2:.°:2: 
Gilbert, Ellice. 
Soloman, Leeward, Gambia, Tanganyika and others. 
Complete collection given. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. AG, terentes, Can. 


Foreign Coin 












applicants for 3c 
BARGAINS! 


ic; 
10¢: Cuinese Dolla 


ALL DIFFERENT 15c 


A beautiful collection of commemoratives, 
triangles, ie values, bi-colored stamps, 
c. 


ete, Only 


GARCELCN STAMP CO. Box 407, Calais, Maine 








GIVEN. Scott’s International Stamp Album, plus valu- 
able colorful collection, + mystery sets, $5.00 Presi- 
dential Full pertiouler wine roval applicants. 

RAY MAX, 123. ‘c William St., NYC 7 


Q Different Beautiful Stamps of GREECE 3 ra 


only 3c if you ask for = fine approvals. 
WINEHOLT STAMP CO. bine 2, Penna. 


Trinidad & Tobago cone eee are 606 


for only 10 cents with my one and two cent stamps. 
H. E. Codwise, Box 5, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


oo 7 

What Are Approvals ? 
**Apyrovals, approval means sheets with 
stamps attached Fanta are Lande os and sent out by deal- 
ers. he only obligation on the part of the recipient of 

**‘Approvails”’ Xs that the stamps aed be returned promptly 
and in mood co indition, or pai 

The ree = each stamp is on ‘the sheet pane bs collector 
should deta those which he wishes to buy, then return 

e 











detached ect, 
city, postal zone number, State, and the invoice number. 
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Make $30—sell only 50 boxes for $1 each 


Don’t miss HertelArt’s Special $1 Super Profit All- 
Occasion Assortment! Bigger profits per box mean 
more money, easier money for you! Get details on 
this and other big-value greetings so lovely that 
friends, neighbors, others buy. You don’t need ex- 
perience. You take no risk. It’s fun! 
IRRESISTIBLE CARD VALUES 

It's the exclusive line—not available in stores! So 
vast and exciting a selection that sales simply 
multiply! Marvelous 21-card ‘‘Beauty Rose’’ All- 
Occasions, Easters, Birthdays, Puppy Notes, ‘‘Gar- 
den of Wishes'’, Wraps, Floral Notes, Stationery, 
etc. You make to 100% profit—and more! No risk 
~~ HertelArt’s money back guarantee protects you! 


HertelArt 


ALL-OCCASION 


GREETING CARDS | 








21-CARD “Beauty Rose” 


ASSORTMENT 


The new $1 All-Occasion Box 
that will make sales history 


Feature ‘Garden of Wishes” 
All-Occasion Assortment 
All New—14 Luxurious Folders 
ae = 














SEND NO MONEY. With the Free 
Sample Display, we send “on ap- 
at” the exciting new “ 
" and “Garden of - 
Assortments. Organizations make 




















onalized 
Perse notes 














DA posy” NO big. money, toot. 

a MAIL COUPON TODAY wand 
. 
5 HertelArt Company . 
g 305 W. Adams St., Dept. B-7, Chicago 6, i. ‘ 
a h Free Display at once. Also, on approval, g§ 
* Beauty Rose and “Garden of Wishes” All- § 
& @ccasion Boxes, with selling tips, “The g 
8 HertelArt Plan”. 8 
e a 
g Name ...... : 
: TN POT AE ER ET : 
to; s 
1 City. : 
SD er a ee rela rT a 
.TrTTrrrreeitfttfttsftfttitttttitsttte 
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TARNISHED HALO 


Jean: How did that naughty little 
brother of yours get hurt? 

Peccy: That good little brother of 
yours hit him with a brick. 


Sent by MARGARET FULLER, Choffee, New York 


WISE OLD BIRD 


A man finally bought a parrot at an 
auction after some spirited bidding. 

“I suppose the bird talks,” he said to 
the auctioneer. 

“Talks!” came the reply. “He’s been 
bidding against you for the last half 
hour!” 


Sent by DARRYL L. ANTHIS, Tucson, Arizona 


THE WATER’S FINE 


Man (in swimming): Are you quite 
sure there are no crocodiles about here? 

Native: Absolutely. The sharks scare 
them away. 


Sent by JANICE ROTHE, Birmingham, Alabama 


SO BIG 
Smatt Girt: Dad sent me for a piece 
of rope like this. 
Crerx: How much does he want? 
Smart Giat: Oh, just enough to reach 
from the cow to the fence. 


Sent by ANNIE REE CARTER, Lowtey Florida 


CLOSED SEASON 


Sign on a Michigan farm: Attention 
Hunters. Please don’t. shoot anything that 
isn’t moving. It may be my hired man. 
Sent by DORRIS KAY PHELPS, Birmingham, Alaboma 


NONSCHEDULED FLIGHT 


Farmer: Say, you've sure got a lot of 
nerve to come down in a parachute with 
this one hundred mile an hour gale blow- 
ing. 

Camper: I didn’t come down in a para- 
chute. I went up in a tent. 


Sent by JANE OYSTER, Canton, Ohio 


“What do you think is the hardest 
thing about learning to skate?” 


“Well, when you get right down te it, 


the ice.” 
Sent by PATRICIA NEIGHBOR, Coshocton Ohio 


CAN’T DENY IT 


Teacher: What happened in 1809? 

Harotp: Lincoln was born. 

TeacHer: And what happened in 1812? 

Harotp: Why—er—er—Lincoln was 
three years old. 


Sent by MARY McCAFFREY, Providence, Rhode Island 


POSITIVE PROOF 


Smatt Boy (in theater): Excuse me, 
but you have my seat. 

Bic Boy: Yeah? Can you prove it? 

Smatt Boy: Yes, I left my ice cream 
cone and chewing gum on it. 


Bic Boy: Oh! 
Sent by SCHARLYENE V. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


WRONG STORY 


MotHer: Tommy sit down and tell 
your sister a story. 

Tommy: I ean’t sit down. I just told 
Daddy a story. 


Sent by NANCY THAYER, Rochester, New York 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
and age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 
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Beautiful Hair 
B _R E C K 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The Three Breck Shampoos are made for three quite differ- 
ent hair conditions. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair - 
Breck pH8 Lather Oil Shampoo; another Breck Shampoo is 
made for oily hair - Breck Lacene Shampoo; and a third 
Breck Shampoo is for normal hair conditions - Breck Regular 
Shampoo. When you buy a Breck Shampoo, mention whether 
your hair is dry, oily or normal and you will be given the 
correct Breck Shampoo for your hair condition. A Breck 
Shampoo leaves your hair clean, shining and fragrant. 
The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 





JOHN H BRECK INC . MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
NE W Y OR K . $ AN FRANCESCO : er FTA we oS CANADA 











COME ON, GIRLS.MAKE WITH SOME GOOD 
SUGGESTIONS. WE NEED'1SO 2°T0 FIX THIS 
PLACE UP IF WE WANT TOWIN 

THE CONTEST FOR THE BEST 


WELL, | THINK WE 
SHOULD ALL SELL 
FRIENDSHIP GREET- 
ING CARDS. THIS AD 
SAYS ITS EASY.AND 
THEY HAVE A SPECIAL 
PLAN FOR GROUPS 
LIKE OURS. 


SOUNDS GOOD / 


TeCale 
AKE160 


IN THEIR 
| SPARE TIME! 


l HOLO ITA SEC.I THINK BETTY HAS ASWELL 








J 




















IDEA .MY COUSIN SELLS FRIENDSHIP GREET- 
ING CARDS AFTER SCHOOL AND YOU SHOULD 
SEE ALL THE MONEY SHE MAKES, SHE TOLD 
ME (T'S FUNTOO.1 THINK 

WE SHOULD GIVE IT A 

WHIRL. WHAT 00 You SAY? 





BETTY? | JUST GOT OUR SAMPLES OF FRIEND- 
SHIP GREETING CARDS AND THEYRE OUT OF 
THIS WORLD! ITHINK WE SHOULD START 
SELLING EM RIGHT AWAY, SO ROUND UPTHE 
GIRLS AND BRING'EM OVER. WE HAVE 
THINGS TO DO/ 


HI,KEEOS / WERE ON OUR WAY/WHILE | WAS 


WAITING FOR YOU, | SHOWED THESE SAMPLE 
BOXES TO MOTHER, SHE BOUGHT 3 BOXES FOR 
HERSELF AND THE WOMEN IN HER BRIDGE 


CLUB BOUGHT ANOTHER 7 BOXES, NO WONDER! 


JUST LOOK AT THESE CARDS, ee | 
{ _2zu 


s 














SAY, THESE ARE WHY, ILLSELLA 


GEE, ALICE | NEVER THOUGHT IT WOULD BE SO 


WELL. GIRLS, YOU CERTAINLY HAVE A GRAND 





TERRIF / EASY TO MAKE MONEY AFTER SCHOOL. AND 
: ITS FUN,TOO.! EVEN SOLD MY MATH TEACHER 
2 BOXES OF ALL-OCCASION CARDS AND A 


BOX OF STATIONERY / 


WONDERFUL. BETTY! WE'VE ALREADY 
RAISED"1G0°° WITH FRIENDSHIP 


PLACE HERE. ITS THE NICEST IVE SEEN 
ANYWHERE. AND |'M HAPPY TO AWARD YOU 
ve B THE FIRST PRIZE ! 


MILLION OF ‘EM / 





wow! 
AM | GLAD BETTY 
SAW THAT FRIEND- 
SHIP GREETING 


OK.GIRLS. LETS GETGOING, 
SHOW THESE SAMPLES TO 
EVERYBODY / 

















GET SAMPLES NOW! 


Start earning money now, 
in your spare time. Fill out 
and mail coupon for 
money-making Sam- 

ple Assortments on 
approval and FREE 

Imprint Samples. 
ACT NOW! 


et These Greeting Cards Help You 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


For Your Club..Your Group..or YOURSELF! 


It’s Easy! It’s Fun! You don’t need experience. Just / 

show big value All-Occasion Greeting Card Assort- 

ments to your friends, teachers, relatives, other folks. 

Premium Assortment of 21 smart new Birthday, Get- 

Well and other Cards is a miracle seller at just $1. 

You make up to 50c profit per box—$50 on 100 boxes! 
BIG LINE OF SELF-SELLERS! 


4s Name 
Increase your earnings by also showing new a oe 
Assortment, 25-Card $1 Super-Value, “Tops "N Pops” / 
Humorous, Gift Wraps, Imprinted Scented Scripts, Sta- / City 


ationery, Napkins, many more fast money-makers. Extra 
cash bonus adds up to 6% more to your big profits! 


FRIENDSHIP * 
STUDIOS, INC; 
4 422. Adams Street! 

Elmira, New York ! 
YES! | want EXTRA CASH! ! 


Rush Assortments on approval, 
Imprint Samples FREE! 











Zone State 


# Organization (if for fund-raising) 


Modis 




















